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“  I  am  his  Highness’  dog  at  Kew  ; 

Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ?  ”  I 

Whosoever’s  dog  you,  gentle  reader,  be,  | 
I,  the  gentle  writer,  am,  for  the  nonce,  M.  Emile 
Richebourg’s  devoted  dog  and  ardent  admirer.  | 
That  gentleman  has  had  the  patience — no,  he  has  ; 
allowed  himself  the  pleasure  —  of  putting  together  a  i 
bulky  volume,  entitled,  “  Hixtoire  des  Chiens  Cell-  i 
bres,”  full  of  all  sorts  of  stories  about  all  sorts  of  dogs.  | 
He  has  been  dog-fishing  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  ’ 
his  net  has  hauled  to  shore  an  extraordinary  variety  | 
of  canine  prey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  pub¬ 
lisher  will,  with  his  permission,  present  us  with  the 
entire  work  in  an  English  dress.  A  great  many  of 
the  dogs  are  quite  new  to  us.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  dogs  historical,  biblical,  and  classical ;  serio¬ 
comic,  melodramatic,  tragical  and  farcical  dogs ; 
dogs  political,  domestic,  and  mendicant ;  every  dog, 
in  short,  you  can  imwne,  and  a  great  many  more ; 
for  after  reading  M.  rachebourg’s  amusing  compila¬ 
tion,  you  will  confess  that  with  them,  as  often  occurs 
with  the  human  race,  truth  is  strange,  —  stranger  i 
than  fiction. 

In  turning  over  his  well-filled  pages,  to  select  a 
short  exam^e  or  two,  the  choice  is  rendered  diffi¬ 
cult  by  his  immense  store  of  anecdotic  wealth. 
Which  dog  shall  I  first  take  by  the  paw  to  introduce 
to  the  British  public  ?  Shall  it  be  a  lady  or  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ?  a  puppy,  or  a  dog  advanced  in  years  ?  a 
terrier,  a  turnspit,  a  coach-tlog,  or  a  mastiff?  At 
the  present  moment,  the  weighty  decision  may 
almost  be  left  to  chance;  for  one  of  the  conse¬ 
quences —  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  one  of ‘the  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms — of  the  shooting  season  is,  that 
men's  minds  are  turned  to  dogs  in  general,  to 
pointers  and  retrievers  in  particular. 

I  will  therefore  ask  my  sporting  readers  if  they 
ever  had,  and  what  they  would  do  were  they  ever 
to  have,  a  dog  in  the  guise  of  Athos  the  Terrible,  — 
a  creature  never  to  forgotten ;  although  canine 
celebrity,  like  human,  varies  in  its  kind  and  quality  ? 

Athos  (notorious  as  “  The  Red  Dog  ”  throughout , 
the  whole  arrondissement  of  Melun)  never  knew  j 
his  parents.  His  mother  abandoned  him  to  the  ! 
care  of  a  goat,  who  first  suckled  him,  and  then  dis-  i 
carded  him  by  means  of  vigorous  thrusts  with  her  | 
horns.  His  father,  an  incorrigible  poacher,  appears 
to  have  sufifered  the  penalty  of  the  law  before  he  ; 
could  lick  his  infhnt  son.  At  the  present  writing,  | 
Athos  is  two  years  old,  having  been  born  in  Fans  ^ 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1865.  Height,  twenty  inches ; 


hair,  carroty  red ;  nose,  sharp ;  chin,  round ;  coun¬ 
tenance,  angular.  Personal  peculiarity,  a  habit  of 
breaking  and  smashing  ever’i'thing. 

In  due  time,  Athos  was  put  out  to  board  and 
lodge  with  a  gamekeeper,  who  taught  him  to  find, 
to  point,  and  to  fetch,  for  twenty  francs  per  month, 
or  two  hundred  and  forty  francs  per  annum.  The 
pupil  soon  gave  signs  of  promise.  In  a  fortnight  he 
could  find  a  hen  in  the  poultry-yard,  catch  it  at  the 
hencoop,  and  fetcli  it  to  the  kennel,  where  he  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  company  with  a  couple  of  bandy-legged 
terriers. 

“  Good !  ”  said  the  keeper,  when  he  beheld  the 
feathers  with  which  the  Red  Dt^  had  softened  the 
straw  of  his  bed.  “  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
something  of  this  fellow.” 

He  at  oiice  made  out  Athos’s  bill  for  the 


month :  — 

Franc*. 

Board  and  instruction  during  March  .  .  20 

Hen  killed . 3 

Collar  tom . 1 

Leash  broken . 1 

Medical  attendance  for  indigestion  after  kill¬ 
ing  the  hen . 5 

Total  ....  30 


The  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  Au¬ 
gust  followed,  with  like  results;  that  is,  the  Red 
Dog,  making  daily  progress,  added  pigeons  to  hares, 
du(As  to  pigeons,  and  rabbits  to  ducks.  The  game- 
keeper  had  never  had  a  boarder  so  little  particular 
in  his  choice  of  food. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  shooting  season,  Athoe’s  master. 

Monsieur  H - ,  a  rising  young  doctor  with  a 

limited  practice,  came  to  fetch  him.  Tlie  teacher 
brought  him  out  in  triumph. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  said,  “  you  have  got  there  a  most 
wonderful  dog.  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  of  his 
performances.” 

“  Does  he  point  well  ?  ” 

“Nothing  to  boast  of.  He  dashes  off  in  fine 
style ;  but  be  listens  to  nothing,  will  have  his  own 
way,  flushes  the  game  a  hundred  yards  off,  runs 
after  it  a  mile,  and  then  comes  down  upon  the 
other  dogs  like  a  thunderbolt.  A  good  creature, 
neverthel^;  keen  nose,  sweet  temper;  all  you 
want.” 

“  How  does  he  find  ?  ” 

“  Very  tolerably.  But  he  b  sometimes  before 
you,  sometimes  behind  you,  sometimes  to  the  right, 
sometimes  to  the  left;  never  within  gunshot,  and 
often  not  within  earshot.  But  a  go^  creature. 
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Bharp-eyed,  sure-footed,  keen-noeed,  sweet-temper¬ 
ed  ;  all  you  want.” 

“  But  I  hope,  at  least,  that  he  can  fetch  ?  ” 

“  Whatever  you  like ;  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants, 
partridges ;  only  he  brings  the  hares  and  rabbits  in 
quarters  and  the  partridges  in  halves.  But  an  ex¬ 
cellent  creature,  capital  teeth,  fine  scent,  sweet 
temper ;  you  want  nothing  more.” 

“  I  can  shoot  with  him,  then  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  Here  is  his  little  bill.” 

francs. 

Six  months’  board  and  paternal  core,  at  20 
francs  per  month,  as  agreed  .  .  .  120 

16  hens  killed,  at  3  fr . 48 

4  ducks  ditto,  at  3  fr.  .  .  .  .  12 

6  pigeons  ditto,  at  1  fr . 6 

18  rabbits  ditto,  at  3  fr . 54 

2  fat  geese  ditto,  at  4^  fr . 9 

3  neighbors’  cats  ditto,  at  5  fr.  .  .  .  15 

Crockery  broken . 45 

Sheets,  napkins,  and  towels  torn  and  devoured  120 

Children  bitten,  gendarmes  insulted,  rural  po¬ 
licemen  scared . 100 

Total  .  .  .529 

“  Five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  francs !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Monsieur  II - ,  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 

“  Why,  the  sum  is  perfectly  exorbitant.” 

“  Not  a  fou  too  much.  Only  keep  your  dog  a 
fortnight,  and  you  will  see  whether  I  have  over¬ 
charged  a  single  item.” 

“  Athos  must  be  a  confounded  thief,  then,  —  a 
thorough  brigand !  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  He ’s  only  young ;  fond  of  play. 
He  kills  right  and  lett ;  he  plunders ;  he  devours. 
But  he ’s  almost  a  puppy;  he  ’ll  grow  steadier  with 
age.  A  gootl  creature,  sweet-tempered;  the  very 
thlnw  for  you.” 

Monsieur  H -  paid  the  money  with  a  half- 

suppressed  sigh,  and  started  for  the  farm  over  which 
he  was  to  shoot  next  day  in  company  with  a  few 
select  friends  and  Athos  the  Terrible. 

The  night  passed  ciuietly  enough.  The  only 
serious  discussion  the  Red  Dog  had  was  with  the 
house-dog,  the  shepherd’s  dog,  the  lap-dog,  and  the 
eight  pointers,  his  future  companions.  The  whole 
was  summed  up  in  a  few  tom  ears  and  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  whip  by  a  wagoner,  whose  hand  was 
as  heavy  as  his  slumbers  were  light.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  at  seven,  the  sportsmen,  after  swallowing  a  cup 
of  ca/e-att4ait,  which  was  to  support  them  till  eleven, 
and  Athos  with  a  capon  on  his  conscience,  which 
enabled  him  to  wait  for  the  first  wounded  hare, 
raided  themselves  in  battle  array. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  at  a  covey  of  partridges, 
immediately  after  entering  a  field  of  beetroot.  A 
bird  fell  at  Athos’s  nose ;  he  looked  at  it  disdain¬ 
fully,  and  set  off  in  chase  of  the  rest  of  the  covey. 
Unluckily,  it  kept  up  on  the  wing  until  it  reached 
the  Mariiuis  Ic  Bonton’s  property.  Athos,  caring 
little  for  such  trifle.*,  followed  it  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  legs  and  his  lungs. 

“  Hang  the  dog !  Here,  Athos !  ”  and  other  cries, 
burst  forth  from  the  exasperated  gunners. 

The  noise  attracted  the  marquis’s  gamekeeper, 
who  whistled  the  dog  to  come  to  him.  But  Athos, 
taught  by  ex^rience  that  a  keeper’s  whistle  is  often 
the  precursor  of  his  whip,  stared  at  the  whistler  and 
continued  the  chase,  as  if  the  Department  of  Seine- 
et-Marne  had  contained  neither  a  keeper  nor  a 
marquis.  Nevertheless,  the  stoutest  sinews  will  tire. 
After  having  his  run,  Athos  thought  fit  to  r^oln  the 
sportsmen.  As  he  sauntered  up  in  one  direction, 
the  marquis’s  keeper  stalked  forward  in  the  other. 


“  Monsieur,”  he  said,  politely,  uncovering  first  his 
badge  of  office  and  then  his  head,  “  1  am  very  sorry 
for  what  has  happened,  for  you  have  certainly  there 
a  most  wonderful  dog.  But  we  have  a  painful  duty 
to  perform.  You  will  receive  to-morrow  a  summons 
for  trespass.  Good  morning.  Monsieur.  I  wish  you 
luck.” 

“  A  nice  lieginning  1  ”  muttered  poor  H - . 

“  If  you  wish  it  to  go  on  better,”  said  one  of  his 
friends,  “  I  advise  you  to  fasten  Athos  to  your  game- 
bag  behind  you.  Here ’s  a  capital  strap.  If  it 
breaks,  I  will  pay  for  all  the  mischief  he  does.” 

The  advice  was  found  good.  A  minute  after¬ 
wards,  Athos  and  his  master  were  a  semi-attached 
couple,  entertaining  about  the  same  mutual  affection  i 
as  a  constable  and  nis  prisoner.  They  set  off  again  i 
to  continue  their  sport.  j 

“  Parbleu  !  ”  said  H - ;  “  it  was  the  best  thing  ' 

I  Could  do.  Gently,  Athos,  there ’s  a  good  dog. 

I ’ve  got  you,  however.  Go  at  them,  now,  all  vou* 
like.” 

Telling  Athos  to  “  go  at  them,”  was  like  telling 
a  thief  to  steal.  He  did  go  at  them  so  well  that  he 
upset  his  master,  and  got  loose  by  tearing  the  game- 
bag  to  which  he  was  fastened.  He  then  celebrated 
his  liberty  by  a  zigzag  steeplechiase,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  did  not  leave  even  a  lark  upon  the 
ground. 

“  I  have  had  enough  of  it  for  to-day,”  said  H - . 

“  You  will  find  me  at  the  farm.  Perhaps  you  will 
keep  an  eye  on  Athos.” 

Before  entering  the  hou.se,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  discharge  the  left  barrel  of  his  gun,  which  he  had 
not  fired.  He  took  aim  at  an  apple,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  apple  did  not  fall,  but  the  barrel  burst. 

A  handful  of  earth  had  plugged  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel  when  the  Red  Dog  had  thrown  him  down  on 
the  ground. 

At  noon  the  sportsmen  returned  to  luncheon,  i 
The  Red  Dog  led  the  way,  seizing,  as  he  entered,  a  ! 
fine  roast  fowl,  breaking  the  dish,  spilling  the  gravy 
over  the  farmer’s  wife’s  new  dress,  and  upsetting  a 
maidservant  laden  with  a  basket  of  eggs. 

“  A  pretty  piece  of  business !  ”  exclaimed  the 
farmer’s  wife.  “  If  people  have  no  better  dogs  than 
that,  the  best.thing  they  can  do  is  to  leave  them  at 
home.  The  next  time  the  Red  Dog  sets  foot  in  here 
the  house  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  him.” 

“  The  dog  will  be  my  ruin,”  H -  said  to  him¬ 

self,  turning  as  red  as  a  new-boiled  lobster.  “  If  • 
this  goes  on,  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  country.  I 
must  really  take  some  decisive  step.” 

With  infinite  trouble  he  caught  the  Red  Dog; 
then  he  bound  him  hand  and  foot ;  then  he  chained 
him  to  an  iron  staple  inside  the  box  of  his  dog-cart, 
which  he  double  locked,  and  fastened  outside  with 
an  additional  bolt.  In  this  way  he  reached  home 
without  much  further  unpleasantness.  -But  while 
his  friends  were  counting  their  game,  he  made  a 
little  estimate,  for  his  own  edification,  of  what  Athos 
had  cost  him  up  to  that  moment :  — 

Wnocs. 

Keeper’s  bill  for  hoard  and  training  .  .  529 

Capon  for  Athos’s  breakfast.  ...  4 

Summons  for  trespass,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  4U 

Mending  tom  game-bag  ....  3 

Gun  burst . 30U 

Roast  fowl,  for  dinner  ‘  .  .  .  .  4 

Dish  broken . 3 

Replacing  merino  dress  sjKiiled  by  the  spill  gravy  GO 
Basketful  of  eggs  broken  ....  5 
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A  fortnight  passed  withoat  H - ’s  friends  hear¬ 

ing  any  news  of  him  or  of  his  dog.  One  of  them  at 
last  received  the  following  note  :  — 

“Mt  dear  Charles, 

“  You  know  how  I  hate  that  fellow  Lejeune,  and 
the  cause  of  my  hatred.  You  are  aware  that  he 
beguiled  away  my  first  patient,  and  persuaded  the 
woman  I  loved  to  marry  him.  I  swore  to  be  re¬ 
venged,  and  I  have  kept  my  word.  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  Athos ;  he  accepts  the  Red  Dog. 

“  Ever  yours,  in  delighted  haste, 

“  Henri  H.” 

Of  the  ingenious  atrocity  of  this  mode  of  ven¬ 
geance  it  Ls  needless  for  us  to  say  a  word. 

Our  next  portrait  is  that  of  a  drawing-room  dog ; 
and  as  everybody  thinks  his  own  dog  the  best,  the 
dearest,  the  most  interesting  in  the  world,  M.  Emile 
Dumont  ^cited  by  M.  Richebourg)  shall  present  his 
favorite  hiinselt! 

Biauchino  (the  diminutive  of  the  Italian  word, 
bianco,  “  white,”)  is  a  Spitzberg  dog,  a  race  very 
largely  kept  in  Russia,  which  was  introduced  to 
France  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  —  the  only  fault 
with  which  it  can  be  reproached.  In  winter,  Bian- 
chino  is  a  shaggy  lion ;  in  summer,  he  is  shorn  close, 
poodle  fashion :  he  is  then  the  drollest  looking  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  world.  Brought  up  and  educated  by 
Captain  F - ,  a  retired  cavalry  officer,  he  is  con¬ 

sequently  subjected  to  strict  military  discipline. 
Any  infraction  of  the  rules  is  followed  by  punish¬ 
ment. 

“  Ah,  Bianchino !  you  have  committed  a  fault,”  is 
said  to  him  in  such  a  case.  Go  to  prison,  sir. 
Xifonsider  yourself  arrested  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days.” 

At  this  order  Bianchino  droops  his  head,  tucks  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  and  walks  ofif  to  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  room.  There  he  stands  on  his  hind 
legs,  up  against  the  wall,  with  his  back  turned  to  the 
company,  and  remains  there  until  set  at  liberty ;  that 
is,  until  his  master  has  counted,  with  intervals  of 
silence  more  or  less  long,  “  one,”  “  two,”  or  “  three,” 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

Bianchino  is  very  fond  of  the  captain’s  horse. 
He  frequently  visits  him  in  the,  stable,  which  is 
shared  with  another  horse  belonging  to  a  friend. 
These  horses  are  attended  to  by  different  grooms, 
and  receive  different  rations  of  food.  Now  the 
companion  horse  is  allowed  carrots,  which  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  is  not ;  and  the  deprivation  is  especially  tan¬ 
talizing,  because  the  aromatic  roots  are  piled  within 
sight  and  smell  in  a  corner  of  the  stable. 

It  was  found  that  this  heap  diminished  rapidly, 
more  rapidly,  indeed,  than  it  fairly  ought.  By  care¬ 
ful  watching  it  was  discovered  that  Bianchino  was 
the  author  of  the  theft.  He  thought  it  hard  that  his 
master’s  burse  should  not  fare  so  well  ns  the  other 
did,  so  he  pulled  the  carrots  out  of  the  heap  one  by 
one,  and  carried  them  to  his  friend,  who  munched 
them  without  scruple. 

Bianchino  feigns  death,  admirably.  At  a  pretended 
sword-thrust  or  a  pistol-shot,  he  falls  to  the  ground, 
stretches  himself  out,  and  remains  motionless  until 
the  bugle,  like  the  trump  of  judgment,  sounds  his 
resurrection,  and  gives  the  signal  for  resuming  his 
frolics.  This,  however,  is  only  a  souvenir  of  what 
he  witnessed  on  the  field  of  battle ;  for  after  serving 
in  the  army,  he  retired  on  half  pay  at  the  same  time 
as  the  captain  did. 

Biaaehino  dances  and  waltzes  to  perfection.  At 


the  word  of  command,  rising  on  his  hind  le^,  be 
follows  the  evolutions  of  his  master’s  hand,  which  is 
provided  with  a  lump  of  sugar.  He  circles  round 
the  room,  revolving  on  his  own  axis,  and  keeping 
time  to  music  when  played  to  him,  after  which  he  is 
rewarded  with  the  sugar.  If,  however,  it  is  offered 
to  him  with  the  left  hand  he  draws  back  with  of¬ 
fended  dignity ;  but  as  soon  as  the  morsel  is  made 
to  change  hands  he  seizes  it  at  once,  and  makes 
quick  work  of  it. 

In  society  we  are  sometimes  troubled  with  visitors 
who  to  their  other  infirmities  add  the  bad  habit  of 
leaving  doors  open  behind  them.  On  such  occasions 
Bianchino  rushes  at  the  door,  and  does  not  rest 
until  the  bolt  has  caught  the  staple. 

Bianchino  has  also  had  his  fabulous  adventures, 
lie  went  to  school,  it  seems,  like  you  and  me.  The 
myth  originated  thus :  He  had  gone  throi^h  his  per- 
iormances  before  a  numerous  audience.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  party  laughed  till  they  cried.  A  curly- 
headeil  rogue  went  up  to  Captain  F.,  and  asked, 
“  Wiis  it  you.  Monsieur,  who  taught  him  all  this  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  no !  ’t  was  his  schoolmaster.”  Then, 
addressing  the  juveniles  collectively,  he  added,  “  You 
see,  my  young  friends,  the  result  of  good  conduct 
and  perseverance.  While  still  a  puppy,  Bianchino 
carried  off  all  the  prizes  at  the  Dogs’  Academy. 
Now  that  his  education  is  complete,  instead  of  being 
a  pupil  he  has  become  a  teacher.” 

The  children,  mystified,  opened  their  eyes. 

“  He  now  gives  lessons,”  continued  Captain  F. 

“  Does  he  charge  dear  for  them  ?  ”  one  of  the 
young  folk  inquired. 

“  That  depends ;  Bianchino  has  his  favorites.” 

Upon  which  the  child,  turning  to  his  father,  said, 
“  O  papa,  it  would  be  so  nice  if  you  would  let  him 
give  my  dog  Blacko  some  lessons.” 

In  spite  of  all  which  brilliant  success,  Bianchino’s 
existence  was  not  unclouded.  He  had  a  rival,  —  a 
rival  preferred  to  himself,  who  put  his  nose  quite 
out  of  joint.  One  day  there  came  to  town  a  uttle 
new-born  babe.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  delighted 
parents.  The  days  were  not  long  enough  to  fondle 
the  child  in ;  the  dog  was  n^lected  and  pushed 
aside.  He  growled  inwardly  as  he  crouch^  be¬ 
neath  the  cradle.  He  wept,  he  groaned,  he  ground 
his  teeth  at  the  sight  of  the  caresses  lavished  on 
bab^.%  But  when  he  saw  the  infant  toddling  from 
chair  to  chair,  when  the  smiling  infant  threw  his 
.'urms  around  his  neck,  all  aversion  and  jealousy  dis¬ 
appeared.  No  longer  regarding  him  as  a  rival,  he 
patronized  liim  as  a  protege.  He  rolled  with  him 
over  and  over  on  the  carpet ;  he  allowed  his  hair  and 
his  ears  to  be  pulled ;  and  on  high  da^’s  and  holidays 
even  acted  as  hobby-horse,  maintaining  all  the  while 
a  certain  air  of  superiority. 

Bianchino  has  his  place  in  the  family  circle,  and 
his  photograph  figures  in  the  &mil^  album.  One 
day,  when  the  boy  was  sitting  for  his  portrmt,  the 
dog  came  and  lay  down  at  his  feet.  It  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  gro^,  all  the  better  for  being  perfectly  natural 
and  unafi^ted. 

There  are  dogs  who  are  almost  public  characters. 
Toto,  for  instance,  a  white  poodle  iff  the  purest 
breed,  belonged  to  a  Parisian  cafe-keeper.  As  neat 
in  person  as  lively  in  temper,  he  was  the  favorite 
not  only  of  his  master  and  his  men  but  of  all  the 
customers  who  freijuented  the  establishment.  But 
besides  hk  mere  external  graces  the  poodle  ren¬ 
dered  important  service  by  performing  errands  in¬ 
trusted  to  him.  Every  morning,  carrying  the  ban¬ 
ket  in  hb  mouth,  he  went  to  fetch  the  rolls  at  the 
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baker’s.  He  would  make  five  or  six  journeys,  if 
necessary,  not  only  without  the  slightest  complaint, 
but  also  with  the  strictest  integrity.  True.  Toto 
fared  sumptuously  every  day,  but  the  rolls  he  carried 
were  very  tempting. 

One  morning,  as  usual,  Toto  delivered  the  basket 
of  rolls  to  his  mistress.  She  counted  them ;  one 
was  missing.  The  idea  of  suspecting  Toto’s  honesty 
never  once  entered  her  head.  She  said  to  herself, 
“  The  baker  has  made  a  mistake.”  A  waiter  was 
sent  to  mention  the  circumstance.  “  It  is  possible.” 
said  the  baker,  giving  the  man  a  roll  to  make  up 
for  the  one  deficient.  ‘‘  I  did  not  count  them  my¬ 
self  ;  but  you  may  tell  your  mistress  that  we  will  see 
that  all  is  right  to-morrow.” 

The  next  day  there  was  again  a  roll  too  few. 
Again  they  went  to  the  baker’s  to  complain. 

“  I  counted  the  rolls  into  the  “basket  myself,”  he 
said,  rather  angrily ;  so  I  am  sure  they  were  right. 
If  your  poodle  is  a  glutton  it  is  not  my  fault.” 

This  speech  plainly  accused  Toto  of  theft ;  and 
appearances,  unfortunately,  were  much  against  him. 
Nevertheless  his  mistress  persisted  in  expressing  her 
doubts,  so  convinced  did  she  feel  of  Toto’s  innocence. 
She  decided,  however,  to  have  him  secretly  followed, 
in  order  to  catch  him  in  the  fact  if  really  guilty. 

The  next  day  a  waiter,  placed  in  ambuscade,  saw 
him  go  to  the  baker’s,  and  leave  it  with  his  basket 
full.  Then,  instead  of  taking  the  direct  road  home, 
he  turned  oft'  by  a  side  street.  The  waiter,  curious 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  this  manoeuvre,  watched 
him  into  a  courtyard,  where  he  stopped  before  a 
stable  door  which  had  a  loojbole  at  the  Iwttom,  to 
allow  cats  to  go  in  and  out.  The  waiter  then  saw 
him  set  the  basket  down,  gently  take  out  a  roll,  and 
present  it  at  the  cat-hole,  where  another  dog’s  mouth 
instantly  received  it,  as  if  an  animal  imprisoned 
there  were  awaiting  its  accustomed  pittance.  That 
done,  Toto  took  up  his  basket,  and  trotted  oft'  home 
as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  waiter,  on  questioning  the  portress,  was  ii>- 
formed  that  in  the  stable  there  was  a  bitch  who  had 
littered  only  three  days  ago ;  and  it  was  exactly  for 
the  last  three  days  that  the  number  of  rolls  brought 
home  was  short  by  one. 

On  returning  he  related  to  his  mistress  and  the 
customers  present  what  he  had  seen  and  what  the 
portress  had  told  him.  ' 

“  Capital !  ”  exclaimed  the  lady.  “  Bravo,  Toto ! 
Good  dog!  Our  hearts  would  lie  considerably 
harder  than  yours  if  we  treated  such  conduct  as  a 
crime.”  She  conseijuently  ordered  that  Toto  should 
have  full  liberty  of  action  in  the  disposal  of  the 
rolls. 

Toto,  therefore,  using  his  discretion,  continued  for 
a  certain  time  the  same  allowance  to  the  laily  in  the 
straw ;  and  then,  when  she  began  to  wean  her  jmps, 
he  honestly  brought  home,  as  heretofore,  the  exact 
number  of  rolls  delivered  to  him  by  the  baker. 

Our  next  dog  answers  to  the  name  of  Diamond, 
—  not  the  Diamond  whose  destruction  of  mathem.at- 
ical  papers,  so  calmly  Imrne  by  the  philosopher 
Newton,  is  an  instance  of  canine  carelessness,  but  a 
far  better  dog,  though  of  minor  celebrity,  who  had 
been  saved  from  oblivion  by  M.  Philibert  Aude- 
brand. 

“  Viscount,  you  engaged  me  for  the  third  qua¬ 
drille,”  said  the  Marquise  de  Servay,  -a  rich  young 
widow  who  was  giving  her  first  ball  after  throwing 
off  her  weeds. 

“I  cannot  deny  it,  Madame,”  replied  the  Vis- 


I  count  de  la  Chfitaigiieraie,  a  handsome  young  man, 
with  but  scanty  resources  besides  a  small  estate  in 
the  Nivernais  and  an  allowance  made  him  by  his 
uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  The  world, 
however,  gave  him  credit  for  a  good  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  widow’s  hand. 

“  When  the  band  commenced  I  looked  out  for 
you ;  but  you  allowed  me  to  sit  here  without  coming 
to  fetch  me.” 

“  Madame,  I  cannot  deny  the  fact.” 

“  The  truth  is.  Viscount,  that  you  like  the  card- 
table  better  than  the  ballroom ;  you  prefer  the 
Queen  of  Clubs  and  the  rest  of  her  sisters  to  keep¬ 
ing  your  engagement  with  me.” 

“  I  assure  j'ou,  Madame - ” 

“  It  is  quite  useless  your  proti'sting  to  the  contra¬ 
ry  after  acting  thus.  I  am  sorry  that  such  should  I 
be  the  case ;  but  wretched  is  the  woman  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  set  her  heart  upon  a  gambler. 
You  deserve  to  be  punished,  and  you  shall  be,  I 
promise  you.” 

“  At  least,  Madame,  I  should  like  to  know  the 
nature  of  my  punishment.” 

“  Well,  sir,  it  is  simply  this :  I  will  save  you  one 
of  my  bitch’s  puppies.”  And  with  a  courtesy  she 
left  him  to  join  her  other  guests. 

At  the  present  day  such  a  speech  would  sound 
vulgar,  nay  coarse,  in  a  lady’s  mouth;  but  in  1782, 
and  at  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Berri, 
it  was  merely  a  proverbial  saying,  expressing,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  though  old-fashioned  French,  “  I  will  have 
my  revenge.”  During  the  rest  of  the  evening,  see¬ 
ing  that  his  hostess  kept  him  at  a  distance,  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  gravity  of  his  offence, 
and  apprehended  the  vengeance  —  a  woman's  ven¬ 
geance — with  which  he  had  been  deservedly  threat¬ 
ened. 

Nevertheless,  a  month  elapsed  without  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  any  unpleasant  circumstance.  La  Chfl- 
taigneraie,  believing  that  the  Marquise  bore  no  more 
malice  than  he  did  himself,  supposed  that  his  fault 
was  forgiven  or  forgotten,  ile  had  come,  however, 
to  too  hasty  a  conclusion.  One  January  evening, 
on  his  return  from  shooting,  Fridolin,  his  valet, 
handed  him  the  following  letter :  — 

“  Dear  Viscount, 

“  A  ])romise  is*  as  binding  as  a  written  engage¬ 
ment.  An  honest  Marquise  must  keep  her  word. 

I  said  I  would  save  you  one  of  my  bitch’s  puppies. 
You  will  receive  it  a  few  minutes  after  the  delivery 
of  this.  Oblige  me  by  giving  him  the  name  of  Dia¬ 
mond,  which  his  ancestors  have  borne  with  unblem¬ 
ished  honor. 

“  Yours,  with  sincere  compliments, 

“  The  M.auquise  de  Seuvay.” 

La  Chiitaigneraie  had  scarcely  finished  reading  the  j 
note  when  a  servant  entered  and  presented  him  with 
a  basket,  in  which  he  found  a  little  greyhound  pup. 

He  began  to  swear,  feeling  himself  humiliated  and  ' 
a  laughing-stock.  The  joke,  he  thought,  h.ad  been 
carried  too  far.  The  creature  was  weakly  and  any-  i 
thing  blit  handsome ;  so  he  told  his  man  to  tie  a 
stone  to  its  neck,  and  drown  it  in  the  Loire. 

“  Poor  thing,”  said  Fridolin.  “  It  is  not  its  fault 
if  Madame  amuses  herself  at  your  expense.  Let 
me  keep  it.  Monsieur,  and  bring  it  up.  I  will  un¬ 
dertake  all  the  trouble  myself.” 

“  Do  as  you  please.  If  Madame  de  Servay  were 
but  a  man  I  or  if  she  only  had  a  brother  to  answer 
for  her  impertinence  !  ” 

This  jeer  in  action  galled  him  deeply.  Instead  of 
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regarding  it  as  a  good-natured  mystification,  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  meant  as  a  proof  of  disdain.  He  could  not 
drive  it  out  of  his  mind  ;  and  having  heard  that  In¬ 
dia  was  the  real  Eldorado,  he  resolved  to  solicit  the 
king  for  a  commission,  and  seek  his  fortune  at  Pon¬ 
dicherry. 

“  Since  my  suit  is  repulsed  thus  scornfully,”  he 
said,  “  I  will  console  myself  by  acquiring  wealth.” 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  sailed  from  hlarseilles 
on  board  the  brig  Dutiuesne,  bound  lor  the  Car¬ 
natic. 

When  the  Marquise  de  Servay  heard  of  his  de¬ 
parture,  she,  in  turn,  felt  exceedingly  vexed. 

“  What  nonsense  has  he  taken  into  his  head,”  she 
exclaimed,  “  to  treat  seriously  in  this  way  a  mere 
piece  of  harmless  pleasantry  ?  I  was  fond  of  him, 
and  was  quite  prepared  to  let  him  see  it.” 

“  Ah,  Madame !  ”  said  a  lady  in  her  confidence, 
“  there  are  three  things  you  should  never  play  with, 
—  the  fire,  your  eyes,  and  your  afi'ections.” 

La  Chitaigneraie  was  absent  a  couple  of  years. 
He  fulfilled  the  mission  intrusted  to  him  with  great 
credit  to  himself.  Some  English  prizes  (vessels 
captured  at  sea)  in  which  he  had  a  share  brought 
him  In  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  at  that  time  a 
considerable  sum.  Then  there  was  his  allowance  of 
two  thousand  crowns  a  year  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  besides  his  claim  on  the  royal  treasury 
for  his  services  at  Pondicherry ;  so  that  he  was  quite 
in  a  position  to  return  to  Europe. 

He  did  return,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  178.5, 
first  to  Paris,  then  to  Bourges.  At  any  epoch  two 
years  are  a  consiilerable  lapse  of  time ;  under  the 
ancien  regime  they  were  especially  so.  Nothing  is 
stable  here  below;  and  the  Nivernals  nobleman 
found  many  things  changed.  On  presenting  him¬ 
self  at  one  of  Madame  la  Presidente  de  Morlieu’s 
receptions  he  heard  the  news  of  the  neighborhood. 
Amongst  other  things  he  learned  that  the  pretty 
Manjuise  de  Servay,  tired  of  waiting,  and  uncertain 
whether  he  would  ever  come  back,  had  taken  to 
herself  one  Maurice  d’  Esgrigny,  a  sort  of  small 
Baron  in  the  Sologne,  as  a  second  husband  some 
six  months  ago,  her  choice  having  been  guided, 
gossips  said,  by  his  intrepidity  as  a  dancer. 

La  Chataigneraie  therefore  retired  to  his  Niver- 
nais  home.  After  Fridolin,  still  his  only  attendant, 
the  first  creature  who  came  to  meet  him  was  a 
rough-coated  greyhound,  a  sort  of  lurcher,  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  of  not  at  all  a  preposse-ssing  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  he  wagged  his  tail  to  beg  tor  favor, 
and  licked  his  master’s  hand  in  token  of  afl’ection. 

“  Ah  !  I  recollect  you,  ugly  brute.  You  are  a  re¬ 
minder  of  my  late  mishap,”  said  the  Viscount,  lash¬ 
ing  him  with  his  riding-whip.  “  Go  to  the  Devil !  ” 

With  a  plaintive  cry  the  animal  turned  round, 
and  crawled  back  on  his  belly  to  his  master’s  feet. 

“  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  speak,”  said  Fridolin, 
“  I  would  say  a  few  words  in  Diamond’s  favor.” 

“  Yes,  I  remember ;  Diamond  is  his  name.” 

“  Monsieur  doubtless  has  not  forgotten  that  he 
gave  me  permission  to  bring  up  the  pup.  I  did  so, 
and  have  had  no  re.ason  to  repent  of  it.” 

“  What  is  he  good  for  ’?  ” 

“  With  Trmneau’s  (your  old  keeper’s)  help,  I 
have  made  him  the  best  dog  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  alwaj's  has  his  wits  about  him.  He  is  first-rate 
in  unearthing  a  fo.x,  starting  a  roe-deer,  and  driving 
a  boar.  Diamond’s  courage  Is  extraordinary  ;  he  is 
afraid  of  nothing,  and  has  teeth  of  iron.  Last  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  he 
fought  with  and  strangled  In  less  than  five  minutes  a 


wolf  that  had  forced  its  way  into  the  courtyard.  As 
a  trophy  I  cut  ofi*  his  feet  and  head,  and  nailed  them 
to -the  stable-door.  What  does  monsieur  think  of 
these  ’?  ” 

At  the  sight  La  Chataigneraie  could  not  restrain 
a  smile  of  approbation.  “  As  you  give  him  such  ex¬ 
cellent  testimonials,”  he  said,  “  I  have  no  wish  to 
bear  malice  any  longer.  There,  Diamond,  let  us 
make  it  up,”  he  added,  patting  the  dog’s  head ;  and 
nothing  further  passed  in  the  matter  for  a  time. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  Viscount  went  out 
shooting,  taking  with  him  the  once  despised  dogV 
On  his  way  back  he  said  to  himself,  “  Fridolin  is 
right ;  there  cannot  be  a  better  sporting  dog.  The 
Marquise,  without  intending  it,  has  made  me  a 
very  valuable  present.” 

Before  the  week  was  out  La  Chiltaigneraie  had 
taken  the  dog  completely  into  favor.  When  the 
creature  came  to  caress  and  be  caressed,  he  would 
say,  “  Good  Diamond  !  You  are  the  best  friend  I 
have ;  for  you  love  me  in  spite  of  my  injustice.  ,I’m 
sure  you  would  defend  me  at  the  risk  of  your  life  ” ; 
and  then  the  dog  would  bark  his  assent. 

A  year  afterwards,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the 
Viscount,  going  from  Nevers  to  Avallon,  entered, 
towards  the  close  of  day,  a  woody  defile  of  the 
Morvan,  a  hilly  country  of  bad  repute.  He  skirted 
the  forest  called  the  Tremblaye.  It  was  an  act 
either  of  foolish  imprudence  or  of  very  determined 
resolution ;  for  the  neighborhood  was  notorious  for 
the  murders  that  were  almost  daily  committed  there. 
On  so  rough  and  ill-conditioned  a  road  he  could  not 
hope  to  escape  an  attack  by  flight,  however  power¬ 
ful  his  horse  might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
the  pistols  he  carried  nor  the  raw-boned  lurcher 
which  ran  before  him  were  a  sufficient  protection 
against  the  bands  of  robbers  which  then  Infested  the 
east  of  F  ranee. 

Moreover,  the  Viscount,  still  fond  of  play,  had 
lately  lost  ten  thousand  francs  on  his  parole,  and 
was  now  loyally  taking  it  in  gold  to  the  winner. 
Without  manifesting  apprehension,  he  nevertheless 
urged  his  horse  to  do  his  best.  “  Patience,  Aca¬ 
jou  !  ”  he  said.  “  You  ’ll  soon  get  plenty  of  oats 
and  hay.  Courage,  good  Diamond !  Don’t  you 
smell  your  supper  ?  ” 

His  first  intention  had  been  not  to  halt  before' 
reaching  one  of  the  intermediate  towns  between 
Nevers  and  Avallon ;  but  as  he  felt  himself  op¬ 
pressed  by  drowsiness,  he  changed  his  plan  and 
hastened  his  pace,  in  order  to  sleep  at  the  Tete- 
Noire,  an  inn  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 
He  reached  it  before  very  long.  Finding  the  door 
shut,  he  knocked  for  admission. 

Strangely  enough,  although  the  house  seemed  in 
a  bustle,  to  judge  from  the  voices  and  the  lights 
which  flashed  about  in  the  upper  story,  he  got  no 
answer.  The  door  remained  closed. 

“  Are  you  all  deaf?  ”  he  shouted,  knocking 
louder.  “  Can’t  you  hear  there  is  some  one  come 
to  pass  the  night  ?  ” 

After  a  while  a  window  opened.  “  Who  is 
there  ?  ”  inquired  the  inn-keeper,  with  feigned  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  It ’s  me.  Master  Pennetier,  Fne  Viscount  de  la 
Chataigneraie.  I  have  already  told  you  I  want  a 
night’s  lodging.” 

“  A  hearty  welcome  to  you.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte. 
Jeanne  !  GeoT^  !  Why  don’t  you  run  down  stairs 
and  open  the  door  to  let  the  worthy  gentleman  in  ? 
You  seem  as  if  yon  meant  to  keep  him  waiting  out¬ 
side  all  night  long.” 
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Admitted  at  last,  the  Viscount  could  not  help 
expressing  his  astonishment.  “  Master  Pennetier, 
you  must  be  hard  of  hearing  to-day.  I  knocked  at 
the  door  at  least  ton  minutes,  and  yet  you  were,  not 
abed  and  a.sleep.  AVhat  the  deuce  were  you  so  busy 
about  up  stairs  there  ?  ” 

The  man  forced  a  grin,  and  stammered,  “  We 
vrere  busy  about  —  all  sorts  of  things.  There  is  so 
much  to  do  in  an  out-ot-the-way  inn  like  this. 
Jeanne,  unstrap  that  knaps.ack  from  the  saddle ; 
and  you,  George,  take  Monsieur’s  horse  to  the 
stable.  Give  him  all  the  corn  he  likes  to  eat.” 

The  maidservant,  to  show  her  obedience  to  orders, 
not  only  took  the  knapsju’k  indoors,  but  began  to 
open  it  and  examine  its  contents,  as  if  arranging 
them  for  the  traveller’s  use. 

“Stop  a  minute!  not  (juite  so  fast!”  said  the 
Viscount.  “  I  ’ll  do  that  myself,  when  I  want  it.” 
Then  imprudently  adding,  “  There ’s  gold  enough 
there  to  marry  off  the  ugliest  girl  in  Morvan  ;  and 
you  are  too  pretty  to  stand  in  need  of  that.” 

Jeanne  opened  wide  her  little  black  eyes,  and  so 
did  Master  Pennetier  his  squinting  gray  one.s. 

“  Yes,”  continued  La  Chutaigneraie,  with  the 
boastful  rashness  habitual  to  the  gentlemen  of  that 
day,  “  my  knapsack  is  heavy ;  you  will,  therefore, 
be- good  enough  to  let  me  have  a  room  that  is  secure 
against  intrusion.” 

“  The  most  secure  In  the  Tete-Noire,  Monsieur  le  ■ 
Vicomte ;  although,  as  for  that,  all  the  rooms  are 
safe  in  an  honest  man’s  house.  George,  get  the 
chamber  on  the  first  floor  ready.”  And  as  George 
seemed  to  hesitate,  he  added,  “  Be  of!'  with  you, 
quickly.  Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  what  suits  my 
customers  ?  And  you,  Jeanne,  give  ^Monsieur  bis 
supper.” 

They  set  before  him,  regretting  they  had  no 
more,  a  leg  of  mutton,  some  salad,  dried  fruits  and 
cheese  for  dessert,  with  a  bottle  of  excellent  San- 
cerre  wine.  La  Cliataigneraie  ate  heartily,  declar¬ 
ing  there  was  quite  enough  for  him  and  for  Dia¬ 
mond  too.  It  was  ten  o’clock  b^  his  Geneva  watch 
when  he  rose  from  table  and  retired  to  his  bedroom. 
As  he  entered  he  deposited  the  knapsack  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  ;  Diamond  went  and  lay  down  upon  it 

“Just  so,  good  fellow ;  keep  guard  there.”  Cast¬ 
ing  a  glance  round  the  room,  he  observed  to  hlm- 
sefr,  “  The  look  of  the  place  is  not  inviting ;  but  for 
one  night  it  does  not  matter  much.  ”  He  then  un¬ 
dressed  and  got  into  bed. 

Under  the  influence  of  fatigue  he  was  about  to 
blow  out  the  candle  and  fall  asleep,  when  he  noticed 
that  the  dog  had  suddenly  left  his  post,  walking 
round  the  bed  and  snifling  under  it  in  a  singular 
way. 

“  What  can  this  mean  ?  ”  La  ChStalgnerale 
thought  He  rose,  and  felt  under  the  bed,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause.  He  shuddered  involuntarily  as  his 
hand  touched  a  human  foot,  —  a  cold  and  naked 
human  foot. 

During  his  stay  In  India  he  had  witnessed,  in  the 
character  both  of  actor  ani  spectator,  not  a  few  in¬ 
cidents  of  a  startling  nature,  but  he  had  never  met 
with  anything  so  horrible  as  this.  Doubting  whether 
he  were  not  in  a  dream  or  the  victim  of  some  fright¬ 
ful  hallucination,  he  took  the  candle  and  looked 
under  the  bed.  It  showed  him  that  he  was  under 
no  delusion.  There  lay  a  corpse,  —  the  dead  body 
of  a  man ! 

Diamond  looked  into  his  master’s  eyes,  as  if  to  ask 
what  he  should  do,  —  bark  an  alarm  or  hold  his 
peace. 


“  Hush !  keep  quiet !  ”  whispered  the  Viscount, 
at  the  same  time,  making  an  effort  on  himself^  he 
drew  the  body  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

La  Chdtaigneraie  was  really  brave  when  he  knew 
the  ailversary  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  But  what 
was  this  mysterious  piece  of  villany  ?  How  was  he 
to  defend  himself  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  alone,  in 
an  isolated  inn  ?  Either  the  matter  was  inexpli¬ 
cable,  or  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
people  of  the  house  hail  committed  murder,  and  that 
the  same  fate  was  reserved  for  him.  He  took  counsel 
with  himself  what  to  do,  what  to  decide  on  in  such 
a  situation.  Flight  was  impos.siblc  ;  besides,  the  Vis¬ 
count  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  flee. 

He  dressed  himself  again. 

“  But  how  can  I  tell,  ”  he  thought,  “  that  there 
are  not  ten  or  a  dozen  cut-throats  assembled  in  this 
den  V  In  that  case,  how  can  I  avoid  falling  into 
their  clutches  ?  They  may  come  down  upon  me  at 
any  moment.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

Summoning  all  his  presence  of  mind,  he  made 
Diamond  go  back  to  the  knapsack  and  lie  down 
upon  it.  Searching  round  the  room,  he  discovered 
a  secret  door  in  the  alcove  which  contained  the  bed. 
He  concluded  that  that  was  how  the  murderei-s  en¬ 
tered  in  onler  to  commit  their  crimes,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  unwise  to  bar  it.  He  thcretbre  put  the 
body  into  the  bed  at  exactly  the  place  he  would 
have  occupied  himself;  then  he  extinguished  the 
light,  and,  armed  with  his  pistols,  ert^pt  under  the 
bed,  lying  down  on  the  spot  whence  he  had  drawn 
the  body. 

There  he  waited,  listening  attentively.  For  an 
hour  he  saw  nothing  but  Diamond’s  eyes,  which 
shone  like  a  couple  of  burning  coals.  But  very  soon  , 
after  one  in  the  morning  he  heard  the  paper  which 
lined  the  alcove  creak ;  the  secret  door  slowly 
opened,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  a  man 
leaned  stealthily  forwanl  over  the  bed  and  stabbed 
the  body  afresh,  repeating  his  blows  several  times. 

“  I  must  have  done  his  business  !  ”  the  assassin 
muttered. 

Hardly  had  the  words  escaped  his  lips  when  Dia¬ 
mond  rushed  at  him,  and  with  his  powcijful  teeth 
tore  his  cheek. 

“  The  devil  take  you  !  ”  the  murderer  growled. 

“  As  soon  as  it  Is  light  I  will  serve  you  as  1  have 
served  your  master.  ”  The  iloor  then  closed  and  all 
was  silent.  ^ 

At  cock-crow  La  Chataigneraie  crept  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  with  the  full  determination  of  quitting 
the  house  by  some  means  or  other.  At  daybreak 
he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  ;  they  were  carriers’ 
carts,  whose  drivers  halted  for  their  morning  dram. 

“  Now  is  our  time.  Diamond,”  whispered  La  Ch4- 
talgnerale,  taking  his  knapsack  and  stalking  down 
stairs,  making  all  the  noise  he  could. 

“  Saddle  my  horse  instantly,”  he  said  to  the  as¬ 
tonished  innkeeper,  whose  face  was  tied  up  In  a 
handkerchief.  And  he  set  off  on  his  journey  with¬ 
out  bidding  his  crestfallen  host  farewell. 

That  very  evening  the  officers  of  justice  came  and 
searched  the  Tete-Noire  inn.  Pennetier  and  his 
accomplices  were  sent  for  trial  before  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Dijon.  As  the  innkeeper  persisted  in  de¬ 
nying  many  of  the  facts  of  which  he  was  accused, 
the  Viscount,  remembering  the  legendary  story  of 
the  Dog  of  Montargis,  said  to  the  magistrate, 
“  Next  to  myself,  the  principal  witness  is  my  dog, 
Diamond,  who  set  his  mark  upon  the  murderers 
cheek.  I  demand  that  he  be  brought  into  court.” 

The  case  was  considered  sufficiently  grave  for 
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this  evidence  to  be  regarded  in  a  serious  light 
When  Diamond  was  confronted  with  the  prisoner, 
his  eyes  flashed  fury,  he  showed  his  teeth,  and  if 
La  Chutaigneraie  had  not  held  him  tight,  he  would 
have  torn  the  innkeeper  to  pieces. 

That  well-deserved  punishment  was  only  deferred. 
Master  Pennetierwas  condemned  to  death.  Three 
months  after  the  commission  of  the  offence  he  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  alive,  in  front  of  the  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

Diamond  became  the  lion  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  La  Chutaigneraie  grew  more  and  more  at¬ 
tached  to  the  courageous  creature  who  had  so  ef¬ 
fectually  helped  him. 

“  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,”  said  Fridolin  one  day, 
“  was  I  not  right  in  begging  you  to  let  me  keep  the 
dog  ?” 

The  question  painfully  recalled  Madame  de  Ser- 
vay’s  joke,  as  well  as  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
her  treachery. 

Meanwhile  a  storm  was  brewing,  which  threatened 
to  sweep  over  not  only  all  France  but  the  whole 
of  Europe.  That  storm  was  the  Revolutiox, 
with  its  train  of  horrors,  its  torrents  of  blood,  and 
its  avenging  thunderbolts.  One  of  the  first  pitiless 
war-cries  raised  was,  “  Down  with  the  chateaux ! 
spare  the  cottages  !  ” 

La  Chutaigneraie,  who  dwelt  in  an  unpretending 
old  manor-house,  with  a  pepper-box  tower  for  its 
sole  fortification,  listened  to  these  menaces  without 
alarm.  In  the  first  place,  because  he  was  brave  and 
capable  of  defending  himself  if  attacked  by  a  mob ; 
and  secondly,  because  he  was  greatly  beloved  and 
did  not  know  a  single  enemy.  Almost  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  however,  were  enjigrating.  Some,  who  were 
going  to  Germany  to  take  up  arms  against  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Republic,  uiged  him  to  follow  their 
example. 

“  No,”  said  the  Viscount,  quietly  but  decidedly. 

“  I  respect  the  feelings  and  the  motives  of  those 
who  think  fit  to  enter  a  foreign  service  as  the  best 
way  of  assisting  their  king,  but  1  have  no  intention 
of  doing  as  they  do ;  neither  do  I  mean  to  remain 
at  home,  to  be  slaughtered  like  a  sheep  one  of  these 
days.” 

“  What  will  you  do,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  follow  the  advice  of  a  young  Breton  offi¬ 
cer  whom  I  recently  met  in  Paris.” 

“  Ills  name  ?  ” 

“  The  Viscount  Rend-Fran9oIs  de  Chateaubriand. 
He  recommended  me  to  make  a  tour  in  the  New 
World,  and  remain  there  till  the  tempest  shall  have 
passed  away.  It  is  useless  to  fight  with  the  elements 
let  loose.  When  the  storm  is  over  I  can  return  to 
France  and  help  to  reconstruct  the  ruins  of  our 
country.” 

“  Do  you  go  alone  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  Whom  do  yon  take  with  you  ?  ” 

“  The  Ijest  of  friends.” 

The  Viscount  whistled.  “  Here,  Diamond.  This 
Way.  Show  yourself.  The  day  after  to-morrow 
you  and  I,  and  Fridolin  also,  if  he  likes  to  come,  will 
start  for  America,  to  avoid  witnessing  what  threatens 
to  occur  at  home.” 


METAGRAMS.* 

The  ’grams,  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  the 
’ologies,  differ  like  them  in  their  degree  of  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  For  besides  ’ologies  of  hard  comprehen- 
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METAGRAMS. 


sibility,  there  are  such  things  as  light  theology, 
interesting  geology,  entertaining  meteorology  (wit¬ 
ness  the  weather  almanacs),  and  ridiculous  astrol- 
(^v  (see  Francis  Moore  and  Zadkiel). 

The  ’grams  present  an  equal  diversity.  Epigrams 
make  us  smile  or  wince,  according  as  they  are 
jjointed  at  others  or  ourselves,  bfonograms  are 
more  amusing  for  the  gentleman  who  makes  them 
than  for  the  lady  who  has  to  make  them  out.  Ana¬ 
grams  are  an  excellent  expedient  for  twisting  your 
brains  into  a  ruffled  skein ;  while  telegrams  often 
illustrate  the  sayings  that  no  news  is  good  news, 
and  that  bad  news  travels  fast.  We  may  assume, 
I  think;  that  they  (namely,  telegrams)  bring  with 
them  more  sorrow  than  mirth,  upon  the  whole.  For 
one  telegram  announcing  that  you  have  come  into 
a  fortune.  Informing  you  that  the  Queen  has  raised 
you  to  the  baronetcy,  or  pressing  you  to  join  a 
pleasant  picnic  coming  off  without  foil  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous  to-morrow,  you  will  have  a  dozen  summoning 
you  to  a  parent’s  death-bed,  acquainting  you  that 
your  favorite  child  has  caught  the  measles,  warning 
you  that  your  banker  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  run,  or 
delicately  hinting  that  your  wife  has  left  home,  for¬ 
getting  to  return  to  the  conjugal  dwelling.  Unless 
you  know  beforehand  what  it  is  likely  to  contain, 
the  very  sight  of  a  telegram  is  enough  to  make  you 
tremble. 

We  therefore  welcome  a  new  sort  of ’gram  which 
will  often  please  and  never  pain.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  branch  of  harmless  amusement  as  enig¬ 
mas,  conundrums,  and  charades.  Its  name,  meta¬ 
gram,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a 
“  change  of  letters.”  It  is  on  this  change  that  the 
whole  thing  turns.  The  mode  of  doing  it  is  best 
explained  by  an  example. 

Take  a  word,  robe,  for  instance.  You  describe 
a  robe  as  you  would  in  a  charade  or  enigma.  You 
then  suppose  it  converted  into  another  word  by 
changing  one  of  its  letters.  Thus,  change  the  third 
letter,  b,  into  3,  and  you  obtain  a  new  word,  rose, 
which  has  also  to  be  enigmatically  indicated  to  the 
guesser. 

Again :  suppose  we  take  dame,  in  which  we  fix 
upon  the  first  letter  as  the  one  to  be  changed. 
Substitute  Q  for  d,  and  it  gives  you  game,  which  is 
open  to  quite  a  different  set  of  descriptive  details. 
B^  using  3  instead  of  G,  you  obtain  another  word, 
with  another  set  of  idejis  attached  to  it,  although  it 
is  SAME :  F  replacing  s,  rewards  you  with  fame, 
on  which  you  may  exercise  your  rhymester’s  elo¬ 
quence. 

It  is  understood  that,  in  every  case,  there  is  no 
suppression  nor  addition,  but  only  a  change,  of  let¬ 
ters.  Moreover,  the  letter  substituted  must  always 
occupy  the  place  of  the  letter  removed.  The  meta¬ 
gram,  therefore,  gives  you  a  word  to  guess  by 
indicating,  under  the  name  of  “  feet,”  the  number 
of  letters  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  then  tells  yon 
which  letter  of  this  wortl  is  to  be  changed  in  order 
to  form  another  word,  at  the  same  time  adding  a 
description  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  new-made 
word.  Of  course  a  certain  vagueness  and  ambi¬ 
guity  in  the  terms  employed  enhances  the  pleasure 
of  guessing  a  metagram,  as  it  does  with  an  enigma 
and  a  chanule. 

So  now,  fair  ladies,  let  us  go  to  work.  Only  put 
on  your  best  guessing-caps,  and  the  metagram  will 
reveal  its  mysteries  to  your  bright  intelligence,  as 
the  rosebud  opens  in  the  sunshine.  Their  solution 
Is  not  BO  hard  as  determining  beforehand  what  new 
female  appendage  is  to  succeed  to  chignons. 
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I  present  you  with  no  more  than  half  a  dozen 
metagrams  for  trial.  If  you  like  them,  it  will  be 
easy  to  produce  a  few  more  out  of  my  treasury. 


An  iniect  of  the  wing  I  be, 

Althongh  my  feet  are  only  three. 

—  Uy  third  foot  changed,  I  then  have  fonr, 
Which,  standing  still  from  hour  to  hour, 
Await  your  pleasure  and  your  pain 
With  equal  patience.  —  Change  again ; 

The  chances  are  that,  oat  of  me. 

Reverse  of  fortune  you  may  see.  — 

First  1  have  much  to  do  with  honey  ; 

Next,  with  night-work  ■,  last,  with  money. 


My  feet  are  four,  on  which  I  ttrmly  stand. 
Confronting  ocean,  to  protect  the  land ; 

And  yet  beneath  the  waves  I  often  lie, 

The  unsuspecting  ship’s  worst  enemy. 

Without  my  aid  the  lofty  mountain  chain 
Would  melt  and  crumble  to  the  level  plain. 

—  Change  but  my  first  foot,  and  you  ^ve  me  two. 
On  which  I  strut  and  sing  my  “  Doodle-doo !  ” 

A  feathered  biped,  typical  of  France, 

Except  in  never  having  learnt  to  dance. 

Qallic  I  am,  and  British  too,  I  trow. 

Whenever  Britain  wants  to  pluck  a  crow ; 

A  gallant  bird ;  and  if  too  loud  a  boaster, 

I  make  amends  as  rooster,  or  as  roaster. 


On  six  feet,  I  am  a  noxious  drink. 

Of  whose  effects  you  shudder  to  think. 

—  Change  only  my  second  foot,  and  then 
You  convert  me  into  the  horrible  den 
Where  the  culprit,  who  gave  the  noxious  drink. 
Awaits  the  fate  of  which  you  shudder  to  think. 


With  four  feet  I  swim  in  waters  clear, 

A  fl^,  to  cooks  and  gourmands  dear  ; 

With  four  feet,  in  waters  still  I  dwell, 

Bow  many  years  no  man  can  tell. 

—  My  6rst  foot  changed,  the  Emerald  Isle 
Accepts  my  music  with  a  smile. 

With  equal  welcome  heard  am  I 

In  the  Welsh  vales,  midst  mountains  high. 

But  whether  fish.  Sir,  or  instrument  of  music, 

I  hope.  Sir,  I  never  shall  make  you  sick. 

V. 

On  my  four  feet  I  oft  sustain  you  ; 

—  The  first  changed,  I  can  still  maintain  you. 

—  Again  changed,  I ’m  a  source  of  wonder ; 

’T  is  me,  if  you  can  silence  thunder. 

Or  turn  the  tide,  or  jump  over  the  moon,J 
Or  empty  the  Caspian  Sea  with  a  spoon. 

First  I  am  wood,  or  iron,  or  stone  ; 

Next,  I  am  fiesh,  with  fat  and  bone. 

Lastly,  I  am,  my  worthy  good  man. 

What  you  can’t  do,  rather  than  whid  you  can. 

VI. 

Concluding  specimen,  or  bouquet;  the  simplest 
poasible  of  metagrams,  in  free  verse. 

On  four  feet,  whether  I  run,  or  jump,  or  walk,  or  creep, 

I  am  only  a  fool ; 

—  Change  my  first  *,  if  I  saw,  or  cat,  or  brush,  or  sweep, 

I  am  still  but  a  tool : 

—  Change  again  ;  If  you  wish  to  make  your  sweetheart  weep, 
And  are  such  a  silly  elf. 

As  to  drown  yourself  *, 

Very  well  >  1  am  a  pool. 

This  time,  being  in  a  generous  friune  of  mind,  I 
will  whisper  the  solutions  in  your  ear  at  once,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  you  wait  till  next  month  for  them. 
Only  stoop  low,  and  listen  attentively,  in  order  that 
your  neighbor  may  not  overhear  them.  They  are 


I.  Bee,  Bed,  Bet. 
II.  Rock,  Cock, 
m.  Poison,  Prison. 


rv.  Carp,  Harp. 

V.  Seat,  Meat,  Feat. 
VI.  Pool,  Tool,  Pool. 


A  SPINSTER’S  SWEEPSTAKE,  AND  WHAT 
CAME  OF  IT.* 

AN  INDIAN  SKETCH. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  —  it  is  easy  to  find  out  how 
many,  for  it  was  at  the  close  of  that  terrible  Indian 
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mutiny  time  of  1857  and  1858,  —  I  found  myself  so 
shattered  in  health,  and  broken  down  in  spirits,  by 
some  twelve  months  of  hard  service  in  the  north¬ 
west  provinces,  where  rebellion  had  been  the  hot¬ 
test,  as  to  lie  compelled  to  take  sick-leave ;  the 
spring  was  then  too  far  advanced  to  make  a  home¬ 
ward  voyage  through  the  Red  Sea  a  prudent  step 
for  one  in  my  condition,  so  I  resolved  on  seeking 
change  and  cure  in  a  cheaper  and  speedier  fashion, 
by  going  off  to  one  of  the  many  delightful  sanitaria 
in  the  Himalayas. 

The  curious  among  the  readers  of  this  little  sketch 
must  forgive  me  if  I  withhold  the  name  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  which  I  went ;  and  they  must  likewise  fur¬ 
ther  exercise  that  Christian  feeling  towards  me  for 
introducing  in  the  disguise  of  fictitious  names  the 
variou.s  characters  that  figure  here.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  my  readers  of  Indian  experiences  may 
identify  not  only  the  place,  but  also  some  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  to  all  such,  if  any  there  be,  I  can  only 
say,  —  exercise  by  all  means  your  memories  and 
perceptive  powers  to  the  utmost,  if  you  please. 

A  pleasant  little  spot  was  this  retreat  of  mine, 
among  the  pine-covered  hills,  backed  by  range  upon 
range,  ending  in  mountain  summits  clad  in  a  glisten¬ 
ing  garment  of  never  changing  snow ;  while,  far 
below,  like  a  gi’ay  misty  ocean,  lay  the  sandy 
plains,  traced  here  and  there  by  silver  veins,  fast 
and  broad  flowing  rivers  in  reality,  but  seen  from 
such  a  distant  height,  looking  like  thin  serpentine 
lines  of  gleaming  light.  The  pure,  free  atmosphere ; 
the  cool  breezes;  the  tempered  sun,  —  no  longer 
feared  and  avoided  as  an  enemy,  but  courted  and 
enjoyed  as  a  benefactor,  —  all  these,  and  endless 
other  beauties,  silent  appealings  from  nature  to 
man’s  better  sense,  seemed  almost  to  bring  back 
upon  me  a  tranquillity  of  spirit,  and  a  delicious  feel¬ 
ing  of  contentment  and  repose,  —  a  state  of  mind 
which  many  years  of  military  life,  with  its  rough  ex¬ 
periences  and  hardening  influences,  had  banished  for 
a  while. 

I  cannot  say  that  civilization  and  the  congregar 
tion  of  one’s  fellow-creatures  had  added  much  to 
what  nature  had  done  towards  making  the  place  en¬ 
joyable;  but  this  view  of  the  case  decoded  of 
course  upon  one’s  peculiar  character  and  disposition. 
Mine,  I  fear,  had  imbibed,  from  my  profession, 
which  had  fbreed  me  to  a  mere  existence  in  some  of 
the  dullest  and  most  detestable  of  the  many  dull 
and  detestable  places  to  be  found  in  the  upper  prov¬ 
inces  of  India,  a  dash  of  the  cynic,  the  misan¬ 
thrope,  and  the  materialist ;  a  state  of  mind  which 
I  only  found  to  be  acquired  and  not  inherent  when 
my  thoughts  travelled  back,  as  they  very  often  did, 
to  the  home  far  away,  and  to  those  among  whom 
my  earlier  years  had  been  passed.  It  was  then,  and 
only  then,  perhaps,  I  discovered  that  there  remained 
in  my  nature  a  little  of  the  sympathy  and  warmth 
towards  others  which  is  born  in  all  of  us,  more  or 
less. 

There  was  the  church,  of  course,  utterly  deserted 
for  six  days  out  of  the  seven  ;  but  on  the  seventh 
holding  high  gala,  for  then  were  gathered  together 
in  great  force  the  whole  feminine  strength,  or  rather 
weakness  of  the  station,  gorgeously  attired  in  the 
Paris  fashions  of  the  preceding  year.  A  club  like¬ 
wise,  close  to,  though  clearly  an  institution  of  utier 
antagonism,  but  which  there  is  no  denying  got  by 
far  the  best  of  it,  for  the 'club  days  were  six  of  the 
seven,  besides  the  nights  too;  rarely  out  of  those 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  weekly  could  one 
pass  by  without  hearing  the  clicking  of  billiard- 
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ballf.  or  without  seeing,  through  some  of  its  many  I 
windows,  silent  parties  of  four  seated  at  whist-tables, 
shuffling,  cutting,  dealing,  and  going  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  game,  intent  as  though  the  fate  of 
British  India  dep)ended  upon  their  play. 

Then,  topmost  on  one  of  the  many  peaks  of  the 
hill  over  which  the  station  spread,  stwd,  with  the 
English  flag  waving  over  it,  the  house  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province,  —  the  centre  of  a  world,  —  a 
small  world,  certainly,  yet  as  brimful  as  an^  larger 
one  of  anxieties  and  fears,  hopes  and  aspirations, 
running  over  with  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness.  Where  the  golden  calf  of  self- 
interest  was  elevated  and  worshipped  unceasingly, 
as  it  is  everywhere  elevated  and  worshipped  in  this 
world  of  ours,  —  a  centre  it  was  to  which  all  looked, 
many  for  advancement,  others  for  approval  and 
praise ;  some,  the  shortcomers  and  offenders,  for 
moderation  and  forgiveness ;  all  for  something  or 
another,  from  a  coveted  appointment  down  to  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  Ranged  round  about,  respect¬ 
fully,  yet  very  moilerately  subordinate,  were  the 
residences  of  the  general  of  the  division,  where, 
from  the  top  of  a  more  humble  staff  waved  a  flag  of 
smaller  size  ;  and  the  commissioner,  besides  those  of 
other  civil  and  military  magnates ;  then,  promiscu¬ 
ously  mingled,  came  the  smaller  fry,  —  the  gud¬ 
geons,  the  minnows,  and  the  tittlebats  of  the  social 
seas. 

We  were  soon  settled  down  in  a  small  house, 
which  by  a  very  liberal  construction  of  an  English 
term  had  been  described  to  me  by  the  house  agent 
as  “  furnished.”  I  say  we,  though  it  seems  that  my 
companion  has  not  been  introduced ;  as  he  plays 
rather  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  small  events  about 
to  be  chronicled,  it  is  only  fair  to  bring  him  forward, 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  by  the  grand  entrance, 
and  not  shuffle  him  in  up  the  back  stairs. 

Buckley  was  his  name,  —  Charley  Buckley,  —  or, 
as  he  had  always  been  called  by  his  brother  officers, 
Buckey.  No  doubt,  it  had  been  thought  that  by 
eliding  the  “1”  the  name  was  softened  down,  and 
so  conveyed  a  better  idea  of  the  affectionate  regard 
felt  for  him.  He  was  decidedly  a  favorite  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  with  the  brutes  too ;  and 
this  last  point  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  treat 
lightly,  for  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there 
is  a  marvellous  discernment  sometimes  shown  by 
dogs  and  horses,  more  like  reason  than  instinct,  in 
the  spontaneous  attachments  and  dislikes  which  they 
form  towanls  us. 

Buckley  certainly  had  but  few  enemies  either 
among  human  or  brute  kind.  I  don’t  mean  to  main¬ 
tain  by  this  that  nearness  to  moral  perfection  en¬ 
sures  friends,  or  that  Buckley  was  very  close  to  that 
impossible  stan<lard  of  excellence  often  read  of  but 
never  met  with ;  he  was  only  a  rather  above  the 
average  specimen  x>f  the  young,  vigorous,  well-edu¬ 
cated,  and  generous  Englishman,  such  as  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  send  out  into  the  world  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  fortunate  it  is  for  England  that  it  is  so. 
A  good  rider  across  country,  great  at  cricket,  foot¬ 
ball,  and  rackets ;  ever  ready  to  join,  heart  and 
soul,  in  promoting  any  scheme  for  the  general  good 
and  amusement,  —  whether  races,  balls,  picnics, 
croquet  fights,  or  anything  else.  He  added  to  this 
a  frank,  handsome  face  ;  an  open,  generous  manner; 
broad  shoulders,  and  five  feet  eleven  ;  outward  and 
superficial  advantages,  which,  oppose  the  feelings  as 
we  may,  prepossesses  most  of  us  at  once.  Nor  must 
I  forget  to  add  another  strong  point  in  his  favor,  — 
a  liberal  allowance,  generously  and  freely  spent. 


His  military  career  had  then  been  but  a  short 
one,  he  having  joined  the  regiment  In  which  I  was 
a  captain  but  five  years  before.  Between  us  there 
had,  from  the  first,  existed  a  great  friendship,  —  the 
sort  of  friendship  generally  met  with  between  a 
younger  and  an  elder  brother,  not  forgetting,  how¬ 
ever,  a  dash  of  patronage  sometimes  on  Buckley’s 
part  which  rather  amused  me.  My  greater  age  (I 
was  his  senior  by  about  twelve  years),  combined 
with  a  certain  sort  of  character  among  the  juniors, 
and  some  of  the  older  officers  too,  for  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  judgment  in  most  matters  am  sadly 
afraid  that,  spite  of  every  desire  to  put  it’  mildly,  I 
am  here  making  an  egotistical  fool  of  m>-self^  had 
given  me  a  degree  of  influence  over  him  which  it 
was  frequently  necessary  to  exercise,  often  to  the 
disturbance,  but  never  to  the  permanent  lessening 
or  breaking  of  our  attachment. 

And  so  we  settled  down  to  pass  the  summer 
months  away,  Buckley  devoting  his  time  to  the 
Club  billiard  tables  in  the  morning,  to  calling  on  all 
the  ladies,  married  and  single,  in  the  place,  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  to  riding 
upon  the  Mall,  or  lounging  at  the  Band  Stand  with 
the  prettiest  and  most  agreeable  women  to  be 
found;  while  I,  following  the  more  hermit-like 
and  thoughtful  propensities  of  my  nature,  devoted 
myself,  with  little  exception,  to  reading  and  day¬ 
dreaming,  and  to  quiet  and  solitary  rambles  among 
the  hills,  not  forgetting  my  Persian  and  other  stud¬ 
ies,  —  for  I  was  grinding  hard  for  a  Staff*  appoint¬ 
ment,  —  content  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  the  little 
world  around  us  from  my  companion. 

“We  are  getting  up  a  Spins’  Sweep,”  said  Buck- 
ley  to  me  a  week  or  two  after  our  arrival ;  “  will 
you  join  it  ?  They  are  great  fun.” 

We  were  standing  in  the  verandah  in  the  early 
morning,  drinking  the  customary  tea,  and  enjoying 
—  at  least  I  was  —  the  fresh  air,  and  luxuriating  in 
the  bright  sunshine  as  it  poured  slantingly  through 
the  branches  of  the  surrounding  pines. 

“  A  Spins’  Sweep !  What  on  earth  is  that  ?  ”  I 
replied. 

“  Well,  a  Spinsters’  Sweepstake,  since  you  don’t 
understand  contractions  of  your  native  tongue. 
They  are  generally  got  up  here  every  year,  and  are 
an  immense  resource  to  the  poor  devils  who  don’t 
know  how  to  kill  time,  as  well  as  an  amusement  to 
some  of  those  who  do.” 

“  Your  explanation  leaves  me  no  wiser  than  be¬ 
fore.” 

“  Well,  old  fellow,  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  man  of 
your  intelligence  in  so  benighted  a  state  of  igno¬ 
rance  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlme-kiUing 
bachelors  in  these  diggings ;  but  I  ’ll  tell  you  aU 
about  it  if  you  promise  first  of  all  to  take  a  ticket. 
I  can’t,  you  know,  expend  my  time  and  energies  for 
the  mere  diffusion  of  knowledge  without  some  ma¬ 
terial  result.” 

“  Consider  it  promised,”  and,  I  continued  with  a 
smile,  “  I  intrust  to  you  both  my  purse  and  my  rep¬ 
utation,  so  be  careful  of  the  trust.” 

Meanwhile  Buckley  had  lighted  a  cheroot,  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  first,  and  what  ho  always  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  most  delicious  smoke  of  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
most  comfortable  of  the  two  easy-chairs  our  estab-' 
llshment  boasted,  and  elevating  his  legs  upon  the 
small  table,  utterly  regardless  of  the  safety  of  the 
scanty  stock  of  crockery  thereon ;  leaning  back  his 
head  as  though  about  to  fall  into  a  dreamy  contem- 
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plation  of  the  rafters  of  the  verandah  roof,  he  took 
two  or  three  luxuriously  laxy  whiffs  before  conde¬ 
scending  to  proceed. 

“  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  this  :  you  must  know 
—  from  hearsay,  of  course  only,  because  you  don’t 
often  go  prowling  about  —  that  there  are  no  end  of 
spins  here ;  and  you  must  know  that  there  are  no 
end  of  fellows  here  too.  Possibly  you  may  guess  — 
vinegary  old  cynic  as  you  are  —  that  it  may  some¬ 
times  enter  into  the  dear  little  heads  of  the  afore- 
siud  spins,  —  though  this  I  would  not  myself  for  the 
world  assert,  but  merely  just  supjKjse,  —  that  a  state 
of  matrimony  would  perhap  be  a  more  pleasant 
condition  of  existence  than  tnat  of  lonely  virginity ; 
while  you  may  have  an  idea,  moreover,  that  in  the 
hearts  of  us  solitary,  selfish,'  wretched  bachelors 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  beer  and  skittles  of  life, 
or,  to  express  it  more  elegantly,  the  claret  and  bil¬ 
liards  of  existence,  are  not  likely  to  be  made  more 
plentiful  by  venturing  on  the  risky  and  expensive 
investment  of  a  wife.  There,”  he  went  on,  break¬ 
ing  into  one  of  his  gay  laughs,  which  had  been 
gradually  rising  as  he  spoke,  “  I  have  unconsciously 
condens^  into  a  nutshell  one  of  the  greatest  social 
problems  of  this  enlightened  century.  Well,  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  we  young  moral  philosophers,  seeing  and  com¬ 
prehending  these  things,  have  resolved  to  derive 
both  instruction  and  amusement  from  the  study  of 
this  peculiar  phase  of  the  human  character,  male 
and  female  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  study  within 
the  compass  of  all,  and  so  make  it  popular,  we, 
knowing  the  love  of  chance  inherent  in  all  men, 
have  hit  upon  a  plan  for  developing  the  nobler  aim, 
by  pandering  to  the  ignoble.  To  go  into  practical 
details,  it  is  this :  we  get  out  a  list  of  all  the  mar¬ 
riageable  girls  in  the  place,  not  forgetting  the  wid¬ 
ows,  should  there  fortunately  be  any,  as  they  give  a 
wonderful  zest  to  the  thing,  and  often  puzzle  the 
oldest  moral  philosophers  among  us.  These  names 
are  drawn,  and  the  man  who  draws  the  name  of  the 
girl  who  first  marries  gets  the  stakes  —  in  fact  like 
a  Derby,  Ascot,  or  other  race  sweep,  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  women  run  instead  of  horses,  and  the 
stakes  are  matrimony.” 

“  I  see,”  I  replied  ;  “  and  to  carry  the  simile  still 
further,  the  reputation  which  a  woman  earns  for 
good  running  depends  very  much  upon  the  value  of 
the  prize  carried  off.” 

“Precisely  so.  That  uncharitable  addition  comes 
from  the  very  bottom  of  your  heart,  I  know.  But 
the  fun  of  the  thing  is  not  in  the  mere  lottery  draw¬ 
ing,  but  in  the  buying  and  selling  and  the  betting 
that  follow,  and  the  opportunities  for  exercising 
one’s  observation  and  judgment;  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  value  of  likely  fillies,  as  flirtations  keenly 
watched  grow  cooler  or  become  more  serious,  is  per¬ 
fectly  startling,  and  would  stagger  the  Bulls  and 
Bears  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  day  before 
and  the  day  after  a  ball  or  picnic  is  the  time  for 
speculation.  O,  it ’s  just  the  sort  of  thing  you 
would  enjoy.  You  should  take  a  dozen  chances  at 
least.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  for  I  was  half  annoyed,  though 
half  amused,  at  all  this,  —  “  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  young  moral  philosophers,  as  you  call  your¬ 
selves,  have  not  hit  upon  an  amusement  either  very 
generous  or  considerate  towards  others,  but  rather 
suggestive  of  the  fable  of  the  idle  boys  who  threw 
stones  to  the  danger  and  annoyance  of  the  frogs. 
What  say  the  fathers  and  the  brothers  of  the  fair 
spinsters  to  this  little  scheme  ?  ” 

“  One  of  the  grandest  sciences  of  life,  old  fellow. 


as  you  know,  is  to  adapt  one’s  self  to  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  society  into  which  we  are  thrown. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  see  the  wisdom  of  following 
this  excellent  philosophy.  Of  course,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  “  we  keep  the  thing 
tolerably  quiet,  and  have  no  desire  to  hurt  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  any  one.” 

“  I ’ve  no  sisters,  either  married  or  single,  nor  in¬ 
deed  any  female  relatives  at  all  here  ;  but  if  I  had 
it  would  not  be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  think  that 
they  might  unconsciously  be  aiding  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  set  of  idle  young  fellows.” 

“  It  is  not  often,”  said  Buckley,  “  that  we  find  you 
riding  the  conventional  horse,  but  I  must  say  you 
have  certainly  got  upon  his  back  now.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  matrimonial  chances  or  prospects, 
—  the  term  is  fearfully  caddish,  but  for  want  of  a 
better  it  must  do,  —  do  you  suppose  that  the  matri¬ 
monial  chances  or  prospects  of  one’s  sisters  at  home 
are  not  speculated  upon  and  discussed  among  their 
acquaintances  there  fully  as  much  as  is  the  case 
here  V  and  do  you  imagine  that  there  is  less  of  real 
respect  and  true  chivalrous  feeling  among  us  than 
there  is  among  the  scandal-mongering  gossips  of  an 
English  Little  Pedlington  ?  No,  my  dear  Cox,  be 
liberal  and  dispassionate  as  you  generally  are,  and 
don’t  be  called  to  reason  by  an  inexperienced  griff 
like  myself.  However,  enough  of  this :  I  ’ll  go  and 
tub,  and  then  we  ’ll  breakfast,  for  I ’ve  promised  to 
play  Tommy  Marshall  at  billiards  at  the  Club  at 
ten.” 

Whereupon  he  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cheroot, 
yawnfd,  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  went  in¬ 
doors,  leaving  me  to  think  over  what  had  been  said, 
and  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  I  very  soon  did, 
that  Buckley  had  shown  the  older  head  of  the  two, 
and  the  greater  worldly  experience  that  morning. 

Many  days  had  passed  since  our  conversation 
about  the  lottery ;  and  the  subject,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  was  *wellnigh  forgotten.  I  was  busy 
with  my  Moonshee  at  the  midday  lesson  in  Per¬ 
sian,  translating  one  of  the  many  extravagant  stories 
so  well  known  to  all  students  of  that  language,  when 
Buckley,  with  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  named 
AVatson,  dismounted  at  the  door  and  caniC  in. 

“  Well,  Cox,”  as  he  threw  his  whip  into  one  chair 
and  his  hat  into  another,  “  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
those  very  improper  Persian  tales  V  Thank  God, 
my  education  in  that  line  was  neglected,  and  I  don’t 
understand  them ;  but  send  away  Mr.  Harshang 
Da.ss,  put  aside  your  books,  and  let ’s  have  some  tif¬ 
fin,  and,  above  all,  some  beer ;  we  are  both  dead 
beat  after  our  ride  in  the  sun  and  the  mental  exer¬ 
tion  of  inventing  little  bits  of  scandal  and  small  talk 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  women  folk  on  whom 
we  have  been  calling.” 

“  Give  me  five  minutes,  and  I  will  be  at  your  ser¬ 
vice,”  I  answered,  after  a  nod  and  a  word  or  two  of 
greeting  to  Watson  ;  meanwhile  make  yourself  use¬ 
ful  by  shouting  until  you  wake  up  the  Kliitmulgars 
I  in  the  kitchen,  if  they  should  fortunately  be  there, 
and  not  off  at  the  Baziiar.” 

In  the  course  of  ten  minutes  the  teacher  had  been 
dismissed,  books  put  aside,  and  the  table  arranged 
for  lunch. 

“  In  what  a  conventional  age  we  live,”  Buckley 
began,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  his  breath  after 
emptying  at  one  pull  a  pewter  of  bitter  beer,  and 
inverting  the  mug  upon  the  table,  in  incontestable 
proof  of  his  having  really  emptied  it,  “  in  what  a 
conventional  age  we  live.  What  an  excellent  cus¬ 
tom  it  would  be  if  the  married  people  here  were  to 
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keep  a  tap  of  cool  beer  in  their  verandahs,  specially 
for  the  reiireshment  and  support  of  all  morning  call¬ 
ers.  It  would  be  an  immense  charity  to  the  poor 
thirsty  peacocks  of  society,  like  Watson  and  myself, 
and  besides  be  an  advantage  to  themselves  too,  for 
there ’s  no  denying  we  should  be  much  more  amus¬ 
ing  and  duent  when  in  the  drawing-room  than  we 
can  be  now,  under  the  present  rigorous  system,  with 
throats  full  of  dust  and  energies  exhausted.” 

“  Scarcely  a  profitable  investment,”  I  said,  “  for 
the  benedicts ;  It  Is  doubtful  whether  they,  and  their 
wives  too,  would  not  think  that  morning  callers 
could  be  got  at  too  dear  a  price.” 

“  You  look  at  things  in  too  commercial  a  spirit ; 
you  reduce  everything  to  a  kind  of  barter  or  ex¬ 
change.” 

“  Nevertheless,  Buckley,  it  is  a  spirit  which  is  the 
basis  of  every  act,  motive.  Impulse,  and  feeling  of 
life,  from  the  alfection  of  a  mother  for  her  child, 
down  to  the  purchase  of  a  penny  box  of  cigar- 
lights  in  the  street ;  however,  we  won’t  discuss  meta¬ 
physics  now.” 

“  But,”  put  in  Watson,  “  there ’s  no  doubt  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  glasses  of  cool  sherry,  administered  by  the 
servant  before  one  went  in,  would  be  both  sensible 
and  pleasant,  without  being  open  to  the  charge,  as 
Buckley’s  suggestion  is,  of  coarseness.” 

“  It  remincis  me  of  old  Mrs.  Briggs,  the  wile  of 
Briggs  of  the  Commissariat,  who  gives  milk-punch 
—  made  of  Commissariat  rum,  of  course  —  to  her 
visitors.  Did  you  ever  call  there  ?  ”  Buckley  asked 
us. 

We  both  confessed  we  had  not,  though  we  knew 
of  her  by  hearsay. 

“  I  did  once,”  he  went  on,  “  and  great  fun  it  was. 
The  punch  was  brought  in,  and  a  small  glass  forced 
down  my  throat,  —  a  case  of  no  compulsion,  only 
you  must.  The  size  of  the  dose  is  regulated  by  the 
rank  of  the  visitor :  subs  and  captains  get  a  small 
glass,  field-officers  a  lai^er  one,  and  so  on.  One 
day  the  general  called,  and  he  was  made  to  take 
some  in  a  mug.” 

“  It  is  a  pity  that  she  stands  too  near  the  bottom 
of  the  metaphorical  ladder  for  her  good  example  to 
become  fashionable,”  I  said  ;  “  but  it  is  clear,  from 
the  graduated  scale  by  which  she  measures  out  her 
punch  that  she  has  learnt  something  from  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  upper  ten.” 

“  There  was  a  good  story  told  of  her  the  other 
day,”  Watson  said.  “  She  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson  that  she  always  got  her  boots  from  Paris,  —  it 
was  the  only  way  to  be  well  fitted.  Mrs.  Robinson 
asked  the  name  of  her  maker.  ‘  Droit  and  Gauche,’ 
answered  old  Mrs.  Briggs,  with  the  most  delightful 
unconsciousness  in  the  world.  She  had  seen  the 
words,  one  inside  each  boot,  and  had  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  the  names  of  the  mak¬ 
ers.” 

“  By  the  way,  Cox,”  said  Buckley,  after  our 
laughter  had  ceased,  “  the  drawing  for  the  sweep 
comes  oflT  this  afternoon  at  Baker’s  bungalow, — 
you  know  Baker,  of  the  Seikhs  ’?  —  will  you  come  ? 
Watson  and  I  are  going.” 

“  No,  I  am  afraid  not.  This  is  the  last  safe  day 
for  the  mail,  so  this  afternoon  must  be  given  up  to 
writing  English  letters.  You  must  look  after  my 
interests  at  the  lottery.  Who  are  the  favorites  ?  ”  I 
inquired. 

“  Opinions  differ,  of  course.  Some  say  one,  some 
another,”  Buckley  replied.  “There’s  Miss  Mac¬ 
donald,  the  brigadier’s  daughter,  who  only  came  out 
last  cold  weather ;  she  is  really  engaged  to  Edwards 


the  competition  wallah,  and  the  wedding  is  to  come 
off  at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  resolves  itself  into 
a  question  of  time  :  will  other  matches  be  made  up, 
and  will  they  come  off  before  them  'I  Surelpr  there 
will.  There  are  lots  of  likely  girls  here  this  sum¬ 
mer.  There ’s  Miss  Munro,  sister  of  Munro  of  the 
Civil  Service,  only  three  months  from  England,  with 
a  complexion  as  fresh  as  paint,  besides  a  small  some¬ 
thing  a  year;  Miss  Battle,  sister  of  Mrs.  Butler, 
without  much  complexion,  and  no  money,  but  a 
tip-top  figure;  walks  like  Juno,  and  sits  a  horse 
like  —  ”  Here  Buckley  broke  down  for  want  of  a 
simile. 

“  An  Amazon,”  suggested  Watson,  with  a  laugh. 

“No  ungenerous  comparison,  if  you  please.  Then 
there ’s  Kate  Maxwell,  who  lives  with  the  Fullers,  a 
nice  girl ;  Miss  Richardson,  the  major’s  daughter.” 

“  With  a  retroussde  nose,  pink  cheeks,  bright  eyes, 
lively  spirits,  and  a  good  temper,  but  no  regiilar  fea¬ 
tures,  and  altogether  wanting  in  style,  —  what  the 
Persian  writers  happily  describe  as  the  beauty  of  the 
young  jackass,”  I  put  in,  parenthetically. 

“  Besides,”  Buckley  went  on,  regardless  of  the  in¬ 
terruption,  “  a  host  of  other  girls,  not  ibrgetting  the 
charming  widow,  Mrs.  Tollitt,  any  one  of  them  like¬ 
ly  to  win  in  my  opinion.  Good  gracious,  when  we 
consider  that  four  long  months  are  before  us,  it  is 
positively  absurd  to  attempt  to  say  what  may  be. 
Why,  in  this  country  a  man  may  almost  be  engaged, 
married,  and  the  father  of  twins  in  that  space  of 
time.” 

“  We  ’ll  say  nothing  about  the  last  matter ;  but  it 
is  certainly  ample  time  for  the  first  two  events  to 
come  off,”  I  remarked. 

“  But,”  exclaimed  Watson,  with  a  look  partly  in¬ 
quisitive  and  partly  amused  at  Buckley,  “  you  have 
forgotten  little  Carry  Wharton ;  her  place  is  first, 
decidedly.” 

“  Little  Carry  Wharton,  little  Carry  Wharton,” 
I  repeated,  “  to  think  of  your  leaving  her  out  of  the 
list!  Why,  she  is  the  prettiest  and  best  girl  I 
know,  and  should  stand  above  all.” 

“  Yes,  she  is  a  nice  girl,”  Buckley  replied,  with 
an  attempt  at  carelessness  which  he  did  not  carry 
off  very  well. 

“  You  have  been  rather  attentive  in  that  quarter 
of  late,  I  think,”  I  observed,  after  a  short  pause. 

“  Not  attentive  in  the  way  that  you  Imply  or  that 
people  generally  mean  by  the  word,”  said  Buckley, 
fiushing  a  little.  “  You  know  that  her  brother  and 
I  were  at  Rugby  together,  —  her  brother  Harry,  of 
whom  she  was  so  fond ;  he  was  killed  before  Delhi, 
—  you  must  remember.” 

“  Yes,  poor  fellow !  a  fine  gallant  boy  he  was ;  and 
Carry  Wharton  is  now  almost  without  near  rela¬ 
tions.  Let  us  ho}>e  that  some  one  may  claim  her 
before  long,  and  prove  as  good  a  husband  to  her  as 
she  deserves.” 

“  Both  her  parents,”  Buckley  went  on,  “  have 
been  dead  some  years,  and  she  now  lives  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Jurton  ;  the  small  pension  as  a  colonel’s 
orphan  being  all  she  has  to  depend  upon,  I  fancy.” 

“However,”  he  added,  jumping  up,  “it  is  time  to 
be  off.  ’Fake  a  soda  and  brandy  and  light  up  an¬ 
other  cheroot  first,  Watson ;  and  Cox,”  turning  to 
me,  “  don’t  expect  me  home  to  dinner  to-night,  lam 
engaged  to  the  Jurtons  for  cro<juet  at  five,  with  a 
ticket  for  soup  afterwards.  Au  revoir,  old  fellow.” 

Watson  ^ave  me  a  humorous  look  as  Buckley 
finished,  said,  “  Good  by,”  and  went  out ;  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  they  were  both  cantering  off  in 
the  direction  of  Baker’s  house. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


English  letters  written  and  sent  to  the  post,  a  sol¬ 
itary  dinner  quickly  disposed  of,  two  hours  of  read¬ 
ing,  followed  by  a  pipe,  brought  the  day  to  an  end. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  half  an  hour 
after  my  having  turned  into  bed  when  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  roused  up  by  the  sound  of  Buckley’s  familiar 
voice  at  the  bedside,  “  Co.x,  are  you  asleep  ?  ” 

“  You  might  have  ascertained  that,  if  anxious  to 
know,  without  waking  me  to  ask,”  1  replied,  rather 
sharply,  for  this  sudden  invasion  rather  put  me  out 
“  Don’t  be  out  of  temper,  Cox ;  I  am  sorry  to 
have  awoke  you ;  but  I  could  not  go  to  bed  without 
first  speaking  to  you.” 

His  look,  seen  in  the  dim  light  of  the  small  night- 
lamp,  was  thoughtful  and  anxious,  while  there  was 
a  subdued  tone  in  his  voice  as  unusual  as  was  the 
serious  expression  upon  his  face. 

“  Something  is  the  matter,”  I  exclaimed,  jumping 
up  and  then  suddenly  sitting  down  upon  the  side  of 
the  bed.  “  What  has  happened  ?  Any  news  from 
the  plains  ?  Has  the  Nana  been  taken  ?  ”  Every 
one’s  thoughts  in  those  days  turned  upon  the  mutiny, 
and  the  uncau^ht  monster  who  had  played  so  fiend¬ 
ish  a  part  in  it.  “  Has  the  Nana  been  taken  V  ”  I 
repeated. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Buckley,  smiling  at  my  earnest¬ 
ness.  “  I  have  no  such  good  news  to  tell.  It  is 
about  myself  that  I  want  to  speak.  Since  we 
parted  this  afternoon  I  have  made  a  fool  of  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Which  ^nerally  means  that  a  man  has  proposed, 
—  is  it  so  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  In  that  case  advice  would  come  too  late,  —  so 
1  ’ll  say  nothing.” 

“  I  don’t  want  your  advice ;  but  simply  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  if  you  will  listen.  But  you  may  prefer 
going  to  sleep  again,  so  I  ’ll  leave  yon,”  and  he 
turned  to  go. 

My  seeming  indiiference  had  nettled  him.  It 
was  but  a  seeming  indifference,  —  all  the  while  my 
thoughts  had  been  in  a  confused  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  made  still  more  confused  by 
his  sudden  and  unexpected  confession. 

“  Sit  down,  Buckley,  and  tell  me  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  like,  —  you  can  trust  me,  I  think.”  I 
svd  no  more,  but  left  him  to  begin  In  his  own  way 
and  when  he  pleased. 

“  It  all  came  of  that  cursed  sweep,  —  confound 
the  thing  and  all  those  who  started  it  f”  he  savagely 
jerked  out,  as  though  it  were  a  relief  to  his  feelings 
to  get  it  out ;  then  continuing  more  slowly,  “  We 
went  to  the  drawing,  Watson  and  I ;  a  lot  of  men 
were  there ;  among  them  that  insufierable  snob. 
Smith  of-  the  Dragoons.  You  know  how  thorough¬ 
ly  I  detest  the  fellow  ?  ” 

A  quiet  nod  was  my  reply.  One  of  the  impulses 
of  my  companion  was  a  hearty  prejudice  against  the 
Queen’s  officers  generally,  an  old  feeling,  and,  even 
at  that  time,  a  very  prevalent  one  among  the  officers 
in  the  late  Company’s  army,  —  a  feeling  which,  it  is 
only  just  to  say,  was  most  religiously  and  warmly 
reciprocated. 

“  Well,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  this  Smith 
drew  the  name  of  Miss  Macdonald.  He  was  awfully 
elated  at  this,  wanted  to  back  her,  and  offered  to 
take  four  to  one  in  hundreds,  —  rupees,  of  course ; 
so  I  gave  him  the  odds.  The  bet  was  booked,  and 
I  swore  to  myself,  —  for  he  had  positively  put  me 
out  of  temper,  —  that  he  should  never  win,  —  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  stakes  or  the  still  more 
paltry  bet,  I  don’t  care  one  penny  for  them,  but  he 


shall  not  have  the  laugh  of  me.”  And  here  the 
Grand  Turk  looked  very  scornful  and  very  savage 
too,  as  though  the  committing  of  serious  violence 
upon  the  absent  dragoon  would  have  been  very 
agreeable  indeed.  “  After  that  I  went  to  the  Jur- 
tons  to  play  crtKjuet.  I  was  thoroughly  out  of  tem¬ 
per,  and  did  all  sorts  of  reckless  things,  —  went 
through  the  same  hoops  twice,  croquetted  away  my 
partner’s  ball  into  the  most  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  by  the  time  the  game  was  over  had  made  ene¬ 
mies  for  life  of  all  the  players,  friends  as  well  as  foes.  • 
After  the  people  were  gone.  Carry  Wharton  and  I 
walked  about  the  garden.  I  feel  like  a  blackguard, 
Cox,”  he  went  on,  passionately,  “  in  mixing  up  all 
these  things  almost  in  the  same  breath  ;  but  it  can’t 
be  helped,  —  it  was  then  that  I  proposed  to  her.” 

“  And  she  accepted  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes;  provided  Mrs.  Jurton,  who  is  her  nearest 
relative,  makes  no  objection.” 

“  Then  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  settled.;  her 
consent  is  certain  ;  so  you  have  only  to  look  sharp 
not  only  to  win  a  wife  but  to  gain  a  bet  too.” 

“  And  carry  off  the  sweepstake  as  well,  since  you 
prefer  to  jest  about  the  matter,”  he  answered,  bit¬ 
terly.  “  I  drew  Carry  Wharton’s  name.  But  for 
God’s  sake,  Cox,”  he  went  on,  “  say  no  more  of  this 
miserable  lottery !  I  looked  to  you  for  sympathy 
and  comfort,  and  not  for  chaff.” 

“  I  can’t  see  that  you  stand  mucli  in  need  of  either 
sympathy  or  comfort,”  I  added.  “  You  have  pro- 
ptosed  to  a  most  amiable  girl,  who  I  have  long  thought 
was  more  than  fond  of  you,  and  towards  whom  I 
have  also  thought  your  feelings  were  more  than  those 
of  ft-iendship.  She  will  make  a  wife  of  whom  any 
man  might  be  proud.  It  would  be  well  if  all  those 
who  want  to  marry  could  get  such  a  one,  —  there 
would  be  fewer  bachelors  in  that  case,  I  think.” 

“  That ’s  the  very  point,”  said  Buckley ;  “  I  don’t 
want  a  wife.  Twelve  hours  ago  I  had  no  more  idea 
of  marrying,  and  no  more  desire  to  marry,  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.  But  above  all,  the  miserable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  lottery  and  the  bet  mixed  up  with 
it  make  me  so  disgusted, — confound  it  all !” 

“  In  short,  you  Mgin  to  think  that  there  are,  after 
all,  objections  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy 
through  the  medium  of  spinster  sweepstakes  ?  ” 

“  Yon  try  to  provoke  me,  —  you  hit  a  man  when 
he ’s  down  !  ” 

“  My  dear  Buckley,  I  don’t  sympathize  with  you, 
because  sympathy  would  be  out  of  place.  Would 
you  have  me  sit  down  and  weep  over  the  matter 
and  encourage  you  to  do  the  same  ?  —  to  moralize 
feebly  on  the  subject  of  hasty  and  imprudent  en¬ 
gagements,  and  their  miserable  endings  ?  to  offer 
you  all  sorts  of  commonplace  consolation  ;  In  short, 
do  my  very  best  to  make  you  believe  yourself  to  be 
the  most  miserable  wretch  in  the  world,  with  nothing 
before  you  but  a  wretched  future  or  suicide  ?  'Die 
thing  is  done  and  cannot  be  undone.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  it  possible  to  undo  it,  it  would  be  done  again 
ere  the  next  three  months  are  past.  Don’t  blame 
the  lottery  for  it ;  all  it  has  done  has  been  to  bring 
about  the  crisis  a  few  months  earlier,  for  you  were 
on  the  high  road  ‘o  an  engagement  with  Carry 
Wharton.” 

“  I  believe  you  are  right.  I  believe  I  have  cared 
far  more  for  her  for  some  time  than  I  have  admitted 
even  to  myself.” 

“  Of  course  you  have,”  I  went  on.  “  I  have  seen 
It  for  a  long  time.  Sympathy  and  comfort.  Indeed  ! 
You  will  never  need  either  on  account  of  this.  I 
have  too  much  faith  in  her.  And  God  forbid  that 
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she  should  be  in  need  of  them ;  but  I  have  no  fears 
for  either  of  you  in  future.” 

“  But  then  the  bet  and  the  lottery,”  said  Buckley. 

“  People  will  mi.x  up  them  with  this.” 

“  Why  should  they  ?  It  was  pretty  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pected  why  you  had  been  so  much  interested  in  cro- 
tiuet  at  the  Jurtons  of  late ;  besides,  you  have  nei¬ 
ther  won  the  bet  nor  the  sw  ep  yet.  Who  knows 
but  one  or  two  weddings  may  come  off  before 
yours  ?  Perhaps,”  I  added,  with  a  smile,  “  I  may  be 
surprising  you  one  of  these  days  soon  by  throwing 
my8<-lf  away.  I  almost  think  it  would  be  dangerous, 
con.lrraed  old  bachelor  as  1  am,  if  there  was  a 
second  Carry  Wharton  here,”  I  continued  more 
seriously,  and  feeling  very  much  inclined  to  sigh  as 
I  stopped.  “  However,  good  night !  I  congratulate 
you  most  sincerely  and  heartily.” 

lie  returned  my  pressure  of  the  hand  warmly, 
and  with  a  smile,  said.  “  Good  night !  ”  and  turned 
to  leave  the  room. 

“  But,  selfish  fellow  as  I  am,”  he  said,  coming 
back  with  the  old  ^ay  look  upon  his  face  and  the 
cheerful  tone  in  his'voice  again,  “  I  was  forgetting 
to  tell  you  your  fate,  —  you  are  quite  out  of  the 
coach  :  you  drew  the  she  gorilla  of  the  place.” 

“I  can  guess  who  you  mean,”  and  we  both 
laughed.  “  Let  us  spare  the  utterance  of  the  lady’s 
name,  though  only  the  walls  would  hear  it.  Yes,  as 
you  truly  say,  I  am  out  of  the  coach.”  It  was  clear 
that  the  name  of  Grace  Thompson  had  fallen  to  my 
lot,  a  girl  most  decidedly  plain,  and  to  whom, 
unfortunately,  one  could  not  apply  the  alternative 
adjective,  —  amiable. 

“  Good  night,  once  more.” 

Time,  the  mighty  old  clock,  went  on  ticking, 
ticking,  —  marking  off  upon  the  dial  of  the  year  the 
days  and  weeks  and  months.  Wonderful  olfl 
clock !  never  to  have  needed  any  winding  up,  nor 
oiling  of  wheels,  nor  cleaning  of  mechanism  since 
the  works  were  first  set  going,  nor  ever  likely  to,  to 
the  very  end  of  its  existence.  Marvellous  old 
chronometer !  never  varying  with  season  or  with 
place,  in  summer  the  same,  in  winter  the  same,  in 
all  latitudes  and  longitudes  the  same,  —  at  the 
equator  or  at  the  pole,  on  mountain  summits  or  in 
deepest  valleys,  —  needing  no  regulating  and  yet 
never  having  its  decrees  questioned. 

The  middle  of  September  was  past ;  sick  leaves 
and  privilege  leaves  were  drawing  to  a  close  ;  grass 
widowers,  who  had  been  kept  down  in  the  plains  at 
their  courts  or  with  their  regiments  during  the 
tedious  summer  months,  began  to  look  for  the 
return  of  their  wives  and  children.  It  was  clear 
that  the  long  summer  carnival  was  near  its  end. 
Camels  and  mules,  freighted  with  furniture,  port¬ 
manteaus,  and  packing-cases,  went  staggering  along 
the  downward  roads.  Tradesmen  were  balancing 
up  their  books,  making  out  and  presenting  their 
“  little  bills  ”  at  their  customers  like  loaded  {listols, 
and  causing  in  most  cases  scarcely  less  consternation 
than  loaded  pistols  would  have,  estimating  the  bad 
and  questionable  debts,  and  calculating  the  probable 
gains.  The  club-manager  was  doing  the  same  as 
the  shopkeepers,  *wlth  the  same  sensational  results. 
The  clergyman,  commercial  in  his  way  too,  gave 
himself  up,  heart  and  soul,  to  collecting  the  pew- 
rents  for  the  waning  season,  circulating  a  subscrip¬ 
tion-list  on  behalf  of  the  Additional  Clergy  Society, 
and  debating  whether  one  or  two  more  appeals  in 
the  shape  ot  collections  could  not  be  made  before 
his  flock  became  scattered  abroad.  The  season. 


viewed  in  a  matrimonial  light,  had  been  a  most 
disastrous  one.  The  bachelors,  spite  of  every  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  lovely  spins,  had  not  shown 
themselves  equal  to  the  occasion.  No  marriages, 
not  even  a  proposal,  had  been  brought  about ;  Miss 
Macdonald’s  engagement  still  dragged  its  slow  length 
along,  and  Buckley  stood  revealed  the  hero  of  the 
hour. 

It  is  hard,  or,  to  speak  more  truthfully,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  with  what  feelings  the  poor  girls 
must  have  set  themselves  to  work  to  supierintend 
the  repacking  of  trunks  and  bonnet-boxes.  Many 
a  bitter  tear,  no  doubt,  fell  upon  the  delicate  silks, 
the  dear  pets  of  bonnets,  the  exquisite  croquet 
boots,  and  the  glossy  riding-hats,  as  one  by  one  they 
were  stowed  away.  How  different  to  the  feelings 
with  which,  a  few  short  months  before,  they  had 
been  unpacked ;  then  all  was  hope  and  anticipation, 
now  all  was  bitterness  and  despair.  The  feelings  of 
a  newly-fledged  M.  P.,  who,  primed  with  a  virgin 
speech,  rehearsed  and  corrected  over  and  over 
again,  finds  the  debate  prematurely  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  division,  —  or  the  soldier,  who,  after 
whetting  his  sabre  for  the  combat,  is  forced  to  return 
it  to  his  sheath  after  a  little  bloodless  skirmishing, 
—  or  the  schoolboy  caught  in  the  act  of  orcham 
robbing  when  just  about  to  fill  his  pockets  with  the 
coveted  fruit,  —  are  among  some  ot  the  most  trying 
circumstances  of  masculine  life,  but  they  must  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  trials  of  disappointed 
spinsterhood. 

Nor  were  disappointment  and  disgust  confined  to 
the  spinsters  only,  the  feelings  were  strong  and 
almost  general,  for  the  music  and  dancing  were 
nearly  over,  and  the  piper  had  to  be  p.aid.  Mar¬ 
ried  life,  like  single  lite,  has  its  cares,  as  little  Mrs. 
Williams,  who  looked  so  happy  at  the  general’s  ball 
two  nights  ago,  was  quite  ready  to  declare.  Next 
week  she  must  go  down  to  rejoin  her  dear  Charles, 
who  was  unable  to  get  leave  this  summer,  and  had 
been  grilling  in  the  plains  most  patiently.  How  on 
earth  she  was  to  tell  him  of  that  bill  for  Ks.  470, 
just  sent  in  by  that  horrid  Madame  Valence,  she 
really  did  not  know.  It  was  perfectly  awful  how 
the  trifles  amounted  up,  —  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves 
or  so,  a  new  bonnet,  and  a  few  other  odds  and  ends 
were  all  she  had  had ;  however,  if  Charles  liked  her 
to  look  nice,  and  he  always  declared  he  did,  why,  he 
must  not  mind  paying  for  his  whim.  She  was  not 
extravagant,  not  at  all ;  and  then  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  the  horrid  country  that  things  were  so  dear. 
Then  there  was  the  charming  Mrs.  Campbell ;  her 
dear,  old,  suspicious  hubby  had  positively  written 
that  she  was  not  to  be  so  intimate  with  that  dear, 
delightful  Captain  Morton,  the  A.D.C.  It  was  pos¬ 
itively  shameful  that  people  should  carry  stories 
about  her  to  her  husband’s  ears.  What  business 
was  it  of  theirs  if  Captain  Morton  was  kind  enough 
to  ride  with  her  on  the  Mall,  or  to  walk  beside  her 
jampan  to  the  Bank,  or  to  send  her  nice  flowers  and 
fruit  ?  Nasty  meddling  old  things  !  they  were  spite¬ 
ful  and  jealous,  and  oiuy  wanted  to  make  mischief. 
So  she  should  have  to  coax  her  dear  hnbby  when 
she  got  back,  put  him  in  good  temper  again,  and 
make  him  promise  never,  never  more  to  listen  to 
unkind  things  said  of  her,  or  to  think  of  them  again. 

Every  one,  in  short,  was  out  of  sorts,  more  or 
less.  While  the  women  said,  “  Bother  the  place,” 
the  men  with  more  emphasis  exclaimed,  “  Damn  the 
place  ” ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  fiddling  and  dancing 
were  over,  and  the  settling-day  had  come.  But 
there  were  two  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things,  — 
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Buckley  and  Carry  Wharton ;  the  wedding^ay 
had  come  at  last.  Smoothly  and  safely  they  had 
floated  down  the  stream  of  courtship,  and  were  now 
to  be  safely  moored  in  the  matrimonial  hayen.  The 
waters  had  looked  uncertain  near  their  source, 
almost  promising,  many  might  have  thought,  a 
rough  and  anxious  voyi^e ;  but  of  this,  I,  usually 
the  least  sanguine  of  men,  had  never  felt  any  mis¬ 
givings.  I  almost  begin  to  think  that  my  cynicism 
IS  but  a  theory  after  aO,  and  not  a  very  deep-seated 
one  either,  always  breaking  down  or  giving  way 
when  brought  to  a  practical  application. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  and  after  the 
breakfast,  which  was  at  the  Jurtons’  house,  we  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  verandah  to  say  good  by  and  God  speed. 
They  were  going  ofi*  for  the  honeymoon  to  a  house 
a  few  miles  in  the  interior,  there  to  remain  until  the 
time  came  for  Buckley  to  return  to  his  regiment. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  1  should  see  them  again 
for  some  time,  as  my  examination  had  ^en  pa^d, 
and  orders  had  b^n  given  me  to  jom,  within  a 
week,  the  staff  appointment  to  which  I  had  been 
gazetted. 

“  Cox,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  Buckley,  taking  me 
by  the  arm  and  leading  me  back  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  “  one  word  with  you.  Here  are  two  letters  I 
received  only  this  morning,”  and  he  placed  them  in 
my  hand.  “  Will  you  disjiose  of  them  for  me  V  To 
Smith  I  would  wish  the  check  returned ;  and  as 
to  the  other  matter,  let  it  be  sent  anonymously  to 
any  charitable  fund  you  may  choose.” 

I  promised  to  do  as  he  wished,  pretty  well  guess¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  letters. 

“  And  now,”  he  continued,  “  good  by.  You  must 
write  us  sometimes,  and  I  —  and  Carry  too  —  will 
write  you,  and  very  often.  May  we  soon  meet 
again,  old  fellow.” 

I  warmly  shook  the  offered  hand,  promiseil  to 
write  often,  said  a  few  words,  which,  kind  as  I  tried 
to  make  them,  seemed,  as  they  were  uttered,  to  be 
miserably  common[>lace,  and  to  carry  a  meaning 
very  far  short  of  what  I  felt,  and  we  returned  to  the 
verandah. 

Like  most  Englishmen,  we  were  both  undemon¬ 
strative  in  our  meetings  and  our  partings.  1  de¬ 
voutly  believe  that  either  one  of  us  would  have 
risked  his  own  life  to  have  saved  the  other’s,  or 
would  have  shown  the  equally  rare  virtue,  had  oc¬ 
casion  called  for  it,  of  giving  the  other  a  letter  of 
credit  upon  his  bankers  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
account.  Ami  yet  friends  such  as  we  were,  and 
there  are  many  to  tie  found  in  the  world,  meet, 
after  long  years  of  absence,  with  a  mere  “  Well,  old 
fellow,”  and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  separate,  per¬ 
haps  for  years,  in  the  same  cool  fashion. 

We  can  imagine  a  couple  of  Icelanders  doing  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  we  can  imagine  a  couple  of 
Frenchmen  indulging  in  stage  embraces  and  other 
antics  on  such  occasions  ;  and  ^et  it  cannot  be  the 
sun,  —  latitude  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  — 
for  wo  cannot  imagine  the  pulses  of  the  two  phleg¬ 
matic  Icelanders  beating  one  whit  the  faster,  or 
their  keefiing  bottled  up  under  their  sealskin  waist¬ 
coats  very  much  impulsive  and  generous  feeling ; 
nor  can  we  picture  to  ourselves  Henri  and  Al¬ 
phonse,  spite  of  their  gesticulations  and  embraces, 
having  very  much  idea  of  carrying  their  regard  be¬ 
yond  such  demonstrations.  And  yet  under  this 
seeming  coldness  and  indifference  we  keep  down 
the  beet  feelings  of  our  natures.  It  must  be  that 
the  dread  of  being  thought  a  humbug  and  sentimen¬ 
tal, —  those  spectres  wUch  haont  an  Englishman, 


and  make  him  out  of  very  fear  appear  other  than 
he  is,  —  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

A  general  confusion  of  handshaking  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  confusion  of  spoken  farewells,  many  tears  and 
much  kissing  on  the  part  of  the  womenkind.  Carry 
Buckley,  smiling  and  tcarflil,  carried  away  in  a  jam- 
pan,  with  her  husband  riding  beside  her,  a  fluttering 
of  handkerchiefs,  some  slippers  in  mid-air,  and  they 
were  gone. 

Miserably  lonely  and  cheerless  the  little  house 
seemed,  and  very  solitary  and  very  much  alone  I 
felt  on  my  return  home  that  afternoon.  Even  the 
pipe  failed  to  afford  me  the  usual  amount  of  com¬ 
fort  ;  I  could  neither  smoke,  read,  nor  work  at  my 
usual  tasks  ;  so,  after  trying  each  in  turn,  and  fail¬ 
ing  utterly,  I  rushed  off  to  seek  companionship  and 
life  at  the  club.  But  Buckley’s  letters  yet  remained 
in  my  pocket.  'These  I  first  took  out,  and  soon  dis¬ 
posed  of.  One  was  from  Smith,  with  a  check  for 
Rs.  100,  in  payment  of  the  eventful  bet ;  the  other 
was  from  Baker,  who  had  been  the  treasurer  for  the 
Spinster  Sweepstake,  and  contained  a  draft  for  the 
stakes,  in  amount  Ks.  800. 

My  little  story  is  nearly  finished.  We  will  take 
just  one  more  little  glimpse  of  our  friends  before  the 
curtain  falls  and  the  lights  are  extinguished.  'Time, 
the  perpetual  old  clock,  had  gone  on  ticking ;  the 
dial  of  the  year  had  been  circled  and  thrown  into 
the  abyss  of  the  past,  there  to  moulder  and  rot 
among  the  unknown  thousands  of  its  predecessors ; 
another  dial  and  another  had  been  circled  to,  and 
added  to  the  decaying  mass.  It  was  three  years 
since  Buckley’s  marriage,  and  I  was  with  them  again 
for  the  first  time  since. 

In  looking  back,  as  I  very  often  did  during  those 
three  years,  and  recalling  to  my  mind  what  Carry 
Wharton  then  was,  it  used  to  seem  to  me  that  she 
was  all  a  woman  should  be,  and  that  in  meeting  her 
again  she  could  searocly  be  found  so  good,  so  excel¬ 
lent,  and  so  lovable  as  of  old.  But  perfoct  as  she 
had  been  as  a  girl,  I  found  her,  as  a  wife,  still  as 
perfect. 

And  what  was  •  still  more,  Buckley  evidentljr 
thought  so  too.  And  as  I  saw  them  in  tlieit  happi¬ 
ness,  their  mutual  confidence  and  love,  aiding,  chei> 
ishing,  and  supporting  each  other,  a  darkness 
seemed  to  fall  from  mine  eyes,  and  a  xxiice  seemed 
to  say,  “  You  were  generous  in  your  judgment  of 
these ;  yon  were  confident  in  your  hopes  of  these ; 
you  judged  and  you  hoped  wisely ;  tliere  is  much 
that  is  good  in  this  world ;  be  generous  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  of  all,  be  hopeful  in  your  hopes  of  all.” 

BOATING  AT  COMMEMORATION.* 

“  Shai.i,  you  have  any  people  up  for  Cominem.  ?  ” 
said  Wingfield  to  me,  as  we  lay  on  carpet  cushions, 
one  at  each  end  of  a  punt  moored  under  the  trees 
by  Magdalen  Walks.  It  was  a  hot,  hazy,  sultry 
day,  and  we  had  lazily  punted  ourselves  up  the  nar¬ 
row,  winding  stream,  stopping  to  rest  in  the  shade 
of  every  tree,  and  scarcely  caring  to  cast  an  eye 
updn  a  fair  passer-by  on  the  bank,  or'cxchange  a  bit 
of  chaff  with  a  friend  on  the  river,  till  at  last  we  lay 
moored  in  our  favorite  nook  for  the  afternoon.  'The 
races  were  over,  and  we  were  oat  of  training;  wo 
had  done  our  duty  to  our  college,  we  were  now  do¬ 
ing  oar  duty  to  ourselves.  My  sweetest  meer- 

*  Fton  the  aitraiioe  ibeeti  ef  Loudon  Society  ftir  October,  1M7. 
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schaum,  filled  with  my  own  particular  mixture,  sup¬ 
plied  my  only  employment,  while  Wingfield  pulled 
away  zealously  at  a  gigantic  regalia,  and  we  felt 
like  a  couple  of  Homeric  gods  in  peaceful  and  per¬ 
fect  enjoyment  of  the  ambrosial  hour.  I  was  too 
lazy  to  answer  my  comrade’s  question  for  fully  a 
minute,  and  he  accordingly  touched  me  languidly 
on  the  shin  with  his  toe,  and  repeated  the  infjuiry. 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  raising  myself  with  a  gentle 
grunt  from  a  supine  to  a  reclining  posture,  “  I  be- 
Reve  T  shall.” 

“  Your  mother,  and  two  sisters,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  And  a  cousin.” 

“  He  or  she  ?  ” 

“  She,  of  course :  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  ” 

Five  minutes  went  by,  and  then  Wingfield  began 
again. 

“  I ’ve  thought  of  asking  somebody  up ;  but,  you 
see,  I ’ve  no  sisters,  —  nothing  but  five  she-cousins, 
and  I  hate  them  all.  I  never  met  a  girl  yet  who 
was  good  for  anything  beyond  an  evening  party, 
and  even  then  they  ’re  safe  to  talk  to  you  about 
some  big  idiot  or  other  whose  waltzing  is  so  splendid, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  it ’s  the  reverse  of  your 
own.  ( ),  they  ’re  all  alike,  a  bad  lot  all  round ! 
Don’t  you  think  so  ?  ” 

I  thought  the  sentiment  beneath  contempt,  and 
deigned  no  reply. 

“  Well,  there ’s  one  girl  certainly  —  that  sister  of 
Thornhill’s,  the  youngest  —  who  seems  to  have  some 

fod  in  her ;  she  did  take  an  interest  in  the  boat ; 

could  almost  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  for 
that.” 

“  Umph !  ” 

“  Yes,”  continued  Wingfield,  reflectively  ;  “  and 
as  she ’s  going  to  be  up  at  Commem.,  there ’s  no 
knowing  what  may  happen.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  I,  dryly,  “  you ’d  better  be  careful.” 

“  Well,  yes,  I  think  so  too,  old  fellow  ;  she  might 
not  suit  me  after  all.” 

“  More  than  likely,”  I  replied,  with  a  smile  as  sar¬ 
donic  as  I  could  manage  to  make  it ;  “  suppose  you 
were  to  try  the  eldest  daughter.  By  the  by,  Thorn¬ 
hill  and  I  have  agreed  to  join  our  parties  and  go  to 
Nnneham  on  'Fhursday  in  Commem.  week.  You 
may  come  with  us,  if  you  ’ll  behave  yourself ;  but 
mind,  I  should  n’t  like  to  introduce  to  Miss  Thorn¬ 
hill  one  who  would  cause  a  flutter  in  her  breast,  and 
then  find  out  that  she  did  n’t  suit  him.” 

“  O,  all  right,  old  fellow,  I  see  what  you  're  driv¬ 
ing  at ;  I  won’t  interfere  with  you,  if  that ’s  what 
you  mean,  though  T  think  if  she  docs  n’t  suit  me 
she ’s  still  less  likelv  to  suit  you.  Yes,  I  should  like 
to  go  with  you  to  Nuneham,  if  it ’s  only  to  see  how 
you  go  about  to  court  the  young  woman.  There, 
I ’ve  finished  my  weed,  let ’s  move.” 

It  is  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  18th  of  .Tune. 
O.xfonl  lies  basking  in  the  summer  sun,  an<l  looks 
just  now  as  lazy  as  a  lotus-eater.  Work  is  over, 
except  for  a  few  pale  candidates  for  “  Smalls,”  re¬ 
manded  for  further  torture  by  the  inijuisitors  of 
the  schools.  No  stir  in  the  streets,  a  few  listless 
undergraduates,  a  nursemaid  trailing  a  child  or  two, 
a  cab  jogging  towards  the  stiition,  and  scarcelj^  a 
sign  of  life  beside.  But  there  are  those  coming 
this  afternoon  who  will  wake  the  drowsy  old  city 
with  a  start,  and  keep  her  sleepless  for  nearly  a 
week  ere  she  settles  down  for  the  three  months’ 
doze  of  the  Long  Vacation.  'The  platform  at  the 
railway  station  is  full  of  undergraduates,  among 
them  'Thornhill  and  myself,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  train  which  is  to  bring  our  fair  guests  from  the 


country.  Here  it  comes,  sweltering  from  the  hot, 
dusty  journey,  hissing  and  groaning  and  grinding 
into  the  dingy  station. 

“  Ah  !  there  they  are !  This  way  !  Well,  how 
are  you  all  ?  So  glad  to  see  you !  You  ’re  rather 
late.  Very  tired,  are  you?  Yes,  you  must  be. 
Tickets !  Luggage !  Nine  packages  only  ?  All 
right  ?  Cab !  Stop  !  Another  bonnet-box  ?  Not 
that  ?  The  round  one  ?  Yes  !  Quite  right  now, 
I  think  !  Close  packing  in  these  flys !  Your  dress 
in  the  door,  Jessie  !  Now,  cabby,  drive  on.” 

So  I  got  my  party  off  to  the  lodgings  provided 
for  them  within  a  hundred  yards  of  St  Anthony’s ; 
and  Thornhill  followed  with  his  to  the  next  door 
but  one.  A  high  tea  at  Thornhill’s  lodgings,  and 
then  we  all  strolled  into  the  college  garden  together. 

•lust  let  me  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party.  First,  my  mother,  rather  tall  and 
stout,  with  a  face  of  the  most  beaming  good-humor, 
little  comic  wrinkles  about  her  eyes,  and  a  general 
air  of  what  I  call  comfortableness.  At  her  side  my 
eldest  sister,  Minnie,  tall,  like  my  mother,  and  per¬ 
haps  just  a  thought  too  thin,  full  of  life  and  spirits, 
and  good  sense  to  boot,  as  her  bright  gray  eyes  tell 
you,  and  just  the  girl  to  make  home  happy,  as  I  tell 
you,  who  ought  to  know.  That  is  my  younger  sis¬ 
ter,  Jessie,  under  the  old  wall  there,  looking  as  if 
she  would  like  to  climb  the  ivy,  or  go  birds’-nesting 
among  the  shrubs ;  you  see  what  she  is  by  her  firm 
step  and  frank  way  of  looking  you  straight  in  the 
face  when  she  speaks ;  a  real  true-hearted  English 
girl,  believe  me,  with  auburn  heur  and  rosy  cheeks 
and  blue  eyes,  and  as  fond  of  country  sports  as  a 
latly  may  be. 

Then  there  is  my  cousin,  that  girl  with  the  dark- 
blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  very  sober  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  but  full  of  quiet  fun  too.  Mrs.  Thornhill  is 
the  reverse  of  my  mother,  rather  small  and  thin,  and 
slightly  deaf,  which  gives  her  an  eager  look  abont 
the  eyes.  She  is  in  earnest  in  everj’thing  she  does 
or  says,  but  always  kindly  and  pleasant  to  ^1  around. 
Her  eldest  daughter,  Alice,  is  one  of  those  girls  who 
delight  in  poetry,  and  look  well  in  black  velvet, 
stately  and  gracious,  not  easily  excited,  like  her  sis¬ 
ter,  but  easfly  pleased.  Lastly,  there  is  Florence 
Thornhill.  I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  her,  for 
if  I  once  begin  there  ’ll  be  no  stopping  me ;  imagine 
her  for  yourself,  if  you  please,  reader.  One  thing  I 
will  tell  you :  she  is  bright  in  every  sense  of  the 
word ;  there  is  brightness  in  her  eye,  brightness  in 
her  voice,  brightness  in  her  step,  brightness  in  her 
glossy  hair,  —  but  there,  I  knew  how  it  would  be, 
this  is  the  one  topic  on  which  I  lose  my  head. 

“  O,  Mr.  Maynard,”  said  Florence,  as  I  came  to 
her  side,  having  set  the  two  senior  ladies  on  the  best 
of  terms  by  shrewdly  introducing  the  subject  of  ba¬ 
bies,  “  it ’s  so  delightful  to  get  back  to  this  dear  old 
place  again ;  we ’ve  come  prepared  to  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  to  the  fullest  extent.” 

“  You  will  have  to  work  hard.” 

“  Shall  we  ?  O,  that ’s  splendid ;  it ’s  so  delicious 
to  feel  that  we  ’re  resigning  ourselves  altogether  to 
pleasure  just  for  one  week.  Tell  me  what  we  ’re 
going  to  do,  will  you,  —  the  programme  for  the 
week  ?  I  shall  enjoy  it  all  twice  as  much  if  I  know 
what ’s  coming.  Mamma  thinks  surprise  is  half  the 
pleasure,  but  I  don’t.” 

“  Well,  to-night  you  will  have  easy  work,  only  a 
concert;  there  may  be  a  dance  after  it,  just  im¬ 
promptu,  you  know.” 

“  Yes.  O,  I  hope  there  will.” 

“  In  view  of  that  possibility,”  said  I,  stopping  to 
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bow  solemnly,  **  will  you  favor  me  with  your  hand 
for  the  first  waltz  ?  ” 

“  Nothii^  could  give  me  greater  pleasure,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  mimicking  my  bow  with  moclc  gravity. 

“  1  shall  make  a  note  of  it,”  said  I,  taking  out  my 
pencil,  “  ladies’  memories  are  short  sometimes.” 

We  stood  still  opposite  each  other  while  I  wrote. 

“  Ah  I  you  don’t  mow  me,”  said  Florence ;  “  you 
think  I ’m  a  flirt,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

Her  tone  was  so  serious  all  at  once  that  I  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

“  No,”  I  replied,  rather  bluntly ;  ‘‘  quite  the  re¬ 
verse.” 

She  said  no  more,  but  our  eyes  met,  and,  —  well, 
that  was  all ;  but  there  was  a  look  in  hers  that  put 
me  in  high  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

“  Florence,  my  dear,  the  grass  is  ^tting  quite 
damp,  and  Charlie  says  it  is  time  to  dress  for  the 
concert.” 

“  Very  well,  mamma,  I ’m  coming.  The  first 
waltz,  Mr.  Maynard ;  I  shall  not  forget.” 

A  college  concert,  despite  the  absence  of  lady 
ringers,  has  several  advantages  over  ordinary  ama¬ 
teur  performances.  There  is  the  charm  of  the 
college  hall,  with  its  high  oak  roof,  antique  portrrits 
and  associations  of  quaint  old  dons,  solemn  dinners, 
massive  plate,  and  choice  old  wine,  brightened  up 
for  the  nonce  into  a  lighter  festivity  to  entertain 
the  votaries  of  Euterpe,  and  (hear  it  not.  shades  of 
founders  and  benefactors !)  perchance  of  Terpsichore 
also.  And  then  everybody  comes  in  the  b^t  possi¬ 
ble  humor.  Many  ai'e  friends  of  the  singers,  and 
applaud  accordingly.  Jones  has  a  'knot  of  support¬ 
ers,  who  encore  his  solo  as  a  matter  of  course,  even 
though  he  did  sing  flat  all  through  the  first  verse. 
And  then  there  are  the  stewards,  in  the  most  fault¬ 
less  evening  dress,  handing  you  to  your  seat  in  that 
consummately  polite  and  deferential  way  which 
marks  the  Oxford  man  par  excellence.  And,  lastly, 
the  cups  of  antiijue  silver,  filled  with  ambrosial 
liquor,  and  passed  down  the  gay  rows  of  ladies, 
young  and  old  and  middle-aged,  from  hand  to  hand, 
ay,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  half-revealed 
enjoyment.  All  these  things  combine  to  make  a 
college  concert  always  pleasant  and  successfhl.  This 
evening’s  concert  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
when  at  last  the  seats  were  cleared  away,  the  piano 
and  cornet  set  going,  and  we  began  the  expected 
impromptu  dance,  every  one  agreed  that  nothing 
could  have  been  managed  better.  Certainly  that 
was  my  opinion  as  I  floated  through  that  dreamy 
waltz  with  Florence  Thornhill.  Sunday  came  and 
went.  Of  course  we  attended  duly  at  St  Mary’s  to 
see  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  proctors,  “  pokers,” 
&c.,  in  their  robe'’  of  state,  and  in  the  evening,  as  in 
duty  bound,  promenaded  the  Broad  Walk  tor  the 
appointed  hour,  bowing  and  nodding  to  our  friends, 
and  scrutinizing  the  faces  and  dresses  of  strangers, 
till  eyes  ached  and  necks  were  stiff  with  turning 
perpetually  one  way,  and  we  retired,  nothing  loath, 
to  supper  and  repose. 

Next  morning  found  us  all  at  breakfast  in  Vere’s 
handsome  rooms  in  college,  and  a  capital  spread  he 

fave  us,  every  variety  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  that 
e  a.ud  the  cook  could  think  of  between  them,  not 
forgetting,  as  no  rowing  man  could,  a  genuine  Ox¬ 
ford  steak.  This  last,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
charmed  none  but  masculine  appetites,  but  when 
Florence  Thornhill  took  a  small  piece,  with  an  apol¬ 
ogetic  glance  at  the  other  ladies,  “just  to  see,  you 
know,  what  training  is  like,”  my  admiration  for  her 
went  up  many  degrees.  Then  we  managed  to  be 


very  merry  over  the  Moselle  and  claret  cups  after 
breakfast.  First  Mrs.  Thornhill  declined  politely 
but  with  firmness,  and  her  eldest  daughter,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Baxter,  who  practically 
illustrated  the  ease  with  which  the  liquor  might  be 
imbibed  by  means  of  a  straw,  did  the  same.  Then 
it  came  to  my  sister  Minnie :  she  had  quite  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  always  knowing  just  the  correct  thing  to 
do  on  all  occasions,  and  all  the  girls  looked  for  Min¬ 
nie’s  lead. 

“  Come,  Miss  Maynard,”  said  Vere,  “  if  Baxter  is 
allowed  to  finish  that  cup  by  himself,  as  he  will  do 
if  you  don’t  prevent  it,  the  consequences  may  be 
fktal;  consider.” 

Minnie  hesitated  and  looked  at  my  mother;  my 
mother,  who  I  think  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing 
loath  to  have  an  example  set  her,  returned  a  beam¬ 
ing  smile,  which  spread  all  around  the  table,  as 
Minnie  very  demurely  took  the  straw  which  Baxter 
had  selected  for  her,  and  put  herself  in  comm'unicar 
tion  with  the  fragrant  Moselle.  The  spell  was 
broken :  no  one  hesitated  now,  and  even  the  poetic 
Alice  Thornhill  yielded  to  the  bland  entreaties  of 
AVingfield  to  sip,  as  he  poetically  put  it,  the  amber 
stream.  Florence,  who  sat  beside  me,  said  she  had 
done  her  duty  like  a  rowing-man  in  eating  beef¬ 
steak,  and  she  should  now  go  out  of  tr.aining,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  great  Henley  cup  was  going  round.  So 
she  tasted,  and  so  did  Jessie,  and  so  did  my  mother. 

“  Now,  Mrs.  Thornhill,”  said  Vere,  “  we  can’t  let 
you  off  this  time ;  this  cup  is  made  from  a  receipt 
bequeathed  by  our  generous  founder,  and  carefully 
preserved  among  the  college  archives ;  and  they  say 
It  was  over  a  cup  of  the  same  that  our  present  re¬ 
vered  Dean  wooed  and  won  his  charming  wife  this 
time  six  years  ago.” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Thornhill,  who  took  every¬ 
thing  in  earnest,  “  then  there  must  be  something  in 
it.” 

“  Yes,  there ’s  a  good  deal  in  it,  though  it  has 
been  through  Baxter’s  hands:  it  only  wants  one 
addition,  and  that  is  your  straw,  Mrs.  Thornhill.” 

And  so  the  good  lady’s  reluctance  was  overcome, 
and  she  tasted  the  pleasant  compound  not  once  nor 
twiec,  and  the  conversation  became  sprightly,  the 
most  sober  faces  looked  vivacious,  the  merry  looked 
merrier  than  ever,  and  everything  seemed  rosy  and 
delightful. 

“  Ten  o’clock,”  said  Thornhill,  looking  at  his 
watch.  “  I  *m  afraid  we  must  take  the  ladies  away, 
Vere :  the  drag  will  be  here  to  take  us  to  Blenheim 
at  half  past  ten :  you  and  Wingfield  and  Baxter  are 
engaged  to  come  with  us,  remember.” 

“  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  move  though,”  replied 
Vere,  “  when  we’re  all  as  snug  as  a  select  circle  of 
gods  and  goddesses  *  as  we  sit  beside  our  nectar,’ 
&c.” 

“  Yes ;  only  it  strikes  me  th.at  the  rosy  hours,  in 
the  shape  of  stable-boys,  are  just  yoking  the  steeds 
to  our  chariot,  and  goddesses  in  the  present  day 
take  a  little  longer  to  dress  than  our  old-fashioned 
friends  Juno  and  Minerva ;  so  good  morning,  old 
fellow,  we  ’ll  all  meet  at  the  gates  in  half  an  hour.” 

Golden  is  the  hour  when  you  roam  through  lovely 
scenes  with  the  enchanting  creature  whose  love  you 
are  striving  not  in  vain  to  win.  So  I  thought  that 
Monday  afternoon  as  Florence  and  I  strolled  over 
the  pleasant  lawns  and  picturesque  shrubberies  of 
Blenheim,  and  talked  everybody  knows  how.  And 
so,  I  believe,  thought  all  the  party,  especially  Wing¬ 
field.  He  had  Alice  Thornhill  for  a  companion, 
and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  poets  im- 
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pressed  her  deeply.  Florence  and  I  came  upon  the 
pur  once  under  a  mossy  oak,  just  as  Wingfield, 
reclinin<T  at  Alice’s  ihet,  was  repeating,  his  eves  and 
voice  of  expressive  tenderness,  “  Maid  of 
Athens,  ere  we  part,”  &c.,  to  which  she  listened 
with  rapt  attention.  We  managed  to  slip  away, 
unobserved,  and  indulged  our  merriment  at  a  safe 
distance.  At  last  it  was  time  to  return.  The  drag 
was  in  waiting  at  the  palace  gates,  and  Florence 
and  1  reached  it  first. 

“  I  wonder  if  I  could  drive  four-in-hand,”  she 
said.  “  I ’ve  driven  a  pair  often.  Will  you  help 
me  on  to  the  box  for  half  a  minute,  just  to  see  how 
I  feel  up  there  V  ” 

Of  course  I  complied. 

“  O,  it ’s  splendid !  I  know  I  could  manage 
them  if  I  tried.  I ’m  a  first-rate  whip,  Charlie 
says.” 

“  Take  care,”  said  I,  as  she  took  up  the  reins,  for 
the  leaders  threw  their  noses  up  and  began  to 
move.  “  Wait  till  I  get  to  their  heads ;  they  ’re 
very  fresh.” 

The  caution  came  too  late ;  Florence  could  not 
resist  giving  the  reins  a  shake,  and  before  I  could 
stop  them,  Ae  horses  broke  away,  and  made  for  the 
steep  incline  that  slopes  down  to  the  lake.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  at  my  utmost  speed.  Florence  turned  and 
glanced  at  me  for  a  moment  with  her  face  deadly 
pale,  and  then  seemed  to  nerve  herself  for  the  hor¬ 
rible  danger,  and  pulled  the  reins  with  all  her 
strength ;  out  four  fresh  horses  were  too  much  for 
her,  and  they  dashed  on  straight  for  the  slope. 

“  Keep  your  seat,  and  turn  them  to  the  right,”  I 
shouted  in  an  agony  of  terror,  “  the  right,  for  God’s 
sake !” 

Poor  Florence  hears  me,  and  tugs  manfully,  but 
all  in  vain :  they  are  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
slope:  nothing  can  stop  them;  in  another  moment 
they  will  be  rolling  headlong  to  the  lake.  Look ! 
look  !  they  must  be  —  no,  thank  God,  the  horses 
see  their  danger,  and  swerve  suddenly  to  the  right ; 
the  drag  sways  and  reels,  and  then  rights  again ; 
in  the  pause  1  am  up  with  the  horses,  and  Thorn¬ 
hill  close  behind  me;  we  have  them  safely  by  the 
heads,  and  the  danger  is  over. 

“  Are  you  hurt  ?  ”  we  both  asked  at  once. 

“  No,  not  at  all,”  replied  Florence,  faintly.  “  Help 
me  down,  please.” 

I  sprang  to  the  wheel,  and  she  fell  senseless  into 
my  arms.  The  whole  party  came  up  now,  all  very 
pale,  and  the  girb  half  hysterical ;  Mrs.  Thornhill 
would  have  fainted  if  her  anxiety  for  her  child  had 
been  less  strong.  We  soon  brought  Florence  round  ; 
her  eyes  opened,  the  color  came  back  to  her  cheek, 
and  she  declared  herself  quite  well,  and  ready  for 
the  drive  home. 

“  I  think,  Florence,  my  dear,  you  had  better  not 
go  out  again  this  evening,”  said  Mrs.  Thornhill, 
when  they  were  safe  at  home. 

“  Not  go  out,  mamma  1  Why  there ’s  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  boats  to-night,  and  St.  Anthony’s  head  of 
the  river,  too,  and  Charlie  stroke  of  the  boat.  O, 
I  would  n’t  miss  it  for  all  the  world  1  ” 

“  Well  but,  dear,  you  won’t  be  alone,  you  know; 
of  eourse,  I  shall  stay  with  you,  and  we  can  play 
cribbage  together,  or  something.” 

“  O  yes,  dear  mamma,  you  ’re  very  kind,  I  know, 
but  really  you  must  let  me  go.  I  don’t  mind 
giving  up  the  theatricals  afterwards,  though,  you 
know,  I ’m  quite  well,  but  I  must  see  the  proces¬ 
sion.” 

“  Well,  run  away,  then,  and  get  on  your  finery,” 


said  Thornhill,  “  and  you,  too,  Alice ;  there ’s  no 
time  to  lose.” 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  I  hear  Wingfield  murmur, 
“  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow,”  as  Alice 
left  the  room  ’? 

Everybody  who  comes  up  for  an  Oxford  Com¬ 
memoration  goes  on  Monday  evening  to  see  the 
grand  procession  of  boats.  Hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  people  come  trooping  to  the  Isis  bank 
in  the  cool  of  that  Monday  evening :  old  habitues  of 
the  river  with  perhaps  their  wives  and  daughters, 
citizens  of  Oxford  and  their  families,  rarely  seen  be¬ 
low  Folly  Bridge,  strangers  to  whom  all  is  new,  and 
strangers  who  have  seen  it  all  before,  mingled  with 
boating-men  in  the  many-colored  flannel  uniforms 
of  their  various  clubs,  and  undergraduate  swells  of 
the  first  water,  all  come  on  Monday  evening  to  the 
river  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  ladies,  the  young  and  fair  predominating,  clad  in 
the  airiest  and  brightest  of  summer  costumes,  fill¬ 
ing  the  nine  or  ten  college  barges  that  lie  moored 
along  the  bank,  and  making  each  look,  as  I  heard 
Wingfield  say  to  Miss  Thornhill  afterwards,  “  like 
a  bridle  bouquet,  filled  with  the  choicest  buds  of 
May.”  There  is  a  long,  deep  crowd  too,  fringing 
the  opposite  bank,  not  very  distingue  in  its  composi¬ 
tion,  but  motley  enough.  The  volunteer  band  is  at 
work  merrily ;  flags  are  flying  from  many  a  mast¬ 
head,  and  there  on  the  ’Varsity  barge,  —  that  one 
which  carries  the  big  dark-blue  flag,  —  you  see  the 
long  string  of  college  colors  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  order  of  their  place  on  the  river.  That  is 
our  St.  Anthony’s  flag  at  the  top,  the  red  Maltese 
cross  on  a  white  ground,  and  Exeter  the  dark  crim¬ 
son  just  below  it.  Now  just  look  at  the  river  itself, 
swarming  with  punts,  dingeys,  whiffs,  skiffs,  canoes, 
and  craft  of  everv  size  and  shape,  so  thick  in  some 
places  that  you  might  almost  cross  the  river  by  step¬ 
ping  from  boat  to  boat.  The  Eights  are  manned 
and  away  down  the  river  getting  into  their  places, 
and  jiractising  to  toss  oars,  and  chaffing  each  other 
merrily.  Ah  !  there  goes  the  starting-gun.  Look  ! 
here  they  come.  Our  boat  is  moored  under  the 
university  barge :  the  Exeter  Eight  comes  up. 
“  Easy  all !  ”  cries  the  coxswain,  and  they  float  up 
level  with  us.  “  Up  !  ”  and  all  at  once  the  eight 
oars  rise  dripping  from  the  water,  and  glittering  in 
the  setting  sun ;  our  oars  go  up  simultaneously  to 
return  the  salute,  and  stand  upright  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  ;  both  crews  doff  their  straw  hats  and  cheer 
lustily ;  then  Down  !  ”  and  the  sixteen  blades  fall 
flapping  and  splashing  upon  the  water.  Exeter 
moves  on  to  make  way  for  Oriel ;  we  salute  and 
cheer  as  before,  and  so  the  procession  goes  on 
through  some  forty  boats,  with  a  “  toss-oars  ”  and  a 
lusty  cheer  as  each  goes  by.  Just  watch  those  men 
in  green,  rowing  that  old-fashioned  tub,  the  sort  of 
thing  that  our  fathers  used  to  pull  themselves  to 
pieces  in,  and  no  wonder ;  that  is  the  Jesus  crew, 
all  sturdy,  ruddy-faced,  beer-loving  Welshmen :  see 
them  salute ;  they  have  a  fashion  of  their  own ; 
there  they  go  !  At  the  word  the  whole  crew  rise 
and  stand  upright,  each  holding  his  oar,  like  a  long 
shining  lance,  at  his  side :  a  long  cheer  with  a  rich 
Cambrian  ring  about  it,  and  then  “  Down  !  ”  and  on 
they  go.  Here  come  the  Torpids ;  now  look  out  for 
a  spill :  there  they  go,  —  Balliol ’s  over  1  That  fat 
fellow  Five  did  it  on  purpose,  just  wobbled  his  body 
at  the  right  moment.  There  is  a  slight  cry  of  hor¬ 
ror  from  the  ladies,  soon  merged  into  laughter  as 
the  crew  flounder  ashore,  wet  and  muddy,  but  grin¬ 
ning  in  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  the 
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sensation  feat  of  the  day.  The  head-boats  are 
through  Folly  Bridge  by  this  time,  having  turned 
under  the  Lasher  (a  trying  business  for  the  cox¬ 
swains,  I  can  tell  you,  and  not  accomplished  with¬ 
out  some  warm  language  from  those  little  tyrants  of 
the  hour),  and  are  coming  down  again  to  their 
barges.  Now  the  cheering  waxes  louder  and  lus¬ 
tier  ;  the  boats  coming  down  cheer  the  boats  going 
up,  the  Eights  cheer  the  Torpids,  the  Torpids  cheer 
the  Eights,  and  all  cheer  h?ad-boat ;  each  man  in 
every  boat  rows  as  he  likes,  and  when  he  likes, 
everybody’s  oar  gets  in  everybody  else’s  way,  and 
every  boat  is  within  an  ace  of  upsetting,  but  nobody 
loses  his  temper  or  seems  to  care  a  ru^  about  any- 
tMng  except  making  as  much  row  as  in  him  lies. 
Coxswains  shriek  and  bellow  to  their  men  all  in 
vain ;  small  boats  are  swamped  and  their  owners 
dragged  dripping  into  punts ;  women  laugh,  boj’S 
cha^  and  boatmen  swear,  and  all  is  wild,  gay, 
glorious  confusion.  Then  by  degrees  the  excite¬ 
ment  dies  away ;  the  boats  drift  to  their  moorings 
at  last,  the  gay  crowds  melt  and  vanish  from  the 
barges ;  the  town-folk  and  gamins  disappear  from 
the  opposite  bank,  and  nothing  of  the  late  carnival 
remains  but  a  stray  crew  of  holiday  citizens,  and 
the  college  flags  flapping  lazily  in  the  evening 
breeze. 

As  everybody  knows,  there  are  only  two  states 
of  mind  possible  to  the  lover,  namely,  bliss  in  the 
presence  of  the  adored,  and  misery  in  her  absence ; 
and  as  I  had  to  escort  my  mother  and  sisters  to  the 
St.  Anthony’s  theatricals,  while  Florence  Thornhill 
stayed  at  home,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  that  Monday  evening  had  no  charm  for  me. 
Vere,  I  believe,  acted  admirably,  and  kept  the  au¬ 
dience  in  roars  all  through.  Wingfield  managed  to 
hide  his  whiskers,  and  did  a  pettish  little  woman  to 
the  intense  amusement  of  the  ladies ;  and  Baxter  per- 
fbrmcd  the  part  of  a  brown  bear  in  the  burlesque  as 
naturally  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens ;  but  I  was  glad  when  the  curtain  fell,  and 
I  could  retire  to  sleep  and  dream  alx)ut  Florence. 
I  just  mention  these  feelings  of  mine,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  that  I  was  in  love  in  the 
good  old  romantic  Romeo-and-Juliet  style,  which  is 
not  so  fashionable  now  as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  grand  morning  concert,  a  flower-show,  and  an 
elegant  lunch  in  Baxter’s  rooms,  then  another  con¬ 
cert,  and  then  the  Christ  Church  ball. 

“  There  is  no  ball  like  an  Oxford  Commemora¬ 
tion  ball,”  said  my  sister  Jessie,  with  an  emphatic 
nod,  as  we  stood  together  in  the  Lancers  that  even¬ 
ing.  Jessie  danced,  as  she  did  everything  else, 
with  .ill  her  heart  and  soul,  and  had  a  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  for  enjoyment  than  any  girl  I  ever  met. 

“  You  ’re  quite  happy  then,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Quite,  —  and  so  I  should  say  is  Mr.  Wingfield  : 
look  !  I ’m  sure  matters  must  be  coming  to  a  crisis 
between  him  and  Alice.  I ’ve  overheard  some  very 
sentimental  expressions  that  I  don't  think  were  quo¬ 
tations  fbom  the  poets,  —  and,  by  the  by,  Tom,  what 
do  you  mean  by  being  so  devotedly  attentive  to 
Florence  ?  She  ought  to  be  bored  to  death  with 
you  by  this  time,  —  I  should  be.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  she  is  ?  ”  I  said,  anxiously, 
not  observing  the  sly  twinkle  in  Jessie’s  eye. 

“  Well,  no  ;  I’m  afraid  she  cares  more  about  you 
than  could  be  expected,  considering  the  way  you ’ve 
persecuted  her  the  last  three  days ;  but  there,  you  ’re 
engaged  to  her  for  this  waltz,  I  know ;  go  along, 
fond  lover,  I  can  take  care  of  myself  here  in  the 
comer.” 


I  had  been  resolving  all  the  evening  to  speak  my 
mind  to  Florence,  but  somehow  the  words  would 
never  come  just  at  the  right  moment.  Two  or  three 
times  I  bad  carefully  planned  the  attack,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  dances  had  composed  several  imaginary 
conversations  that  should  lead  up  neatly  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly  to  —  the  subject ;  but  they  had  all  failed 
miserably.  However,  Jessie’s  words  gave  me  a 
fresh  spur :  my  mind  was  made  up  —  I  would  do 
the  deed  forthwith.  But  again  it  was  not  to  be ; 
there  was  a  change  in  Florence’s  manner  all  at  once,  I 
not  a  great  change,  but  just  enough  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  say  what  I  intended.  I  soon 
ibund  out  the  reason. 

“  I ’ve  something  to  tell  you,  Mr  Maynard,”  said 
Florence,  “  that  I  dare  say  will  amuse  you  very 
much.” 

“  By  all  means  tell  me  ;  what  is  it,  pray  ?  ” 

“  Well,  guess.” 

“  O,  I  understand,  it ’s  a  riddle,  is  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  such  thing ;  it ’s  about  my  sister,  Alice.” 

“  Y’our  sister,  Alice  ?  and  —  AVingfield  ?  Why 
surely  they  ’re  not  —  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Engaged  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  engaged  —  only  think  !  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it,  though  Alice  has  just  told  me  herself. 
They ’ve  not  told  mamma  yet,  for  she  could  never 
hear  in  this  crowd  of  people  ;  and  besides  she  would 
be  sure  to  cry.”  i 

“  And  what  does  your  brother  say  ?  ” 

“  Charlie  ?  O  he  seems  as  pleased  as  brothers 
generally  are,  you  know.  Here  he  is ;  we  ’ll  ask 
him.  Now,  Charlie,  how  do  you  like  the  intended 
match  V  ” 

“  Well,  it ’s  not  a  very  good  one  in  point  of  size, 
is  it?  But  he’s  a  boating-man,  that’s  a  great  thing 
in  his  favor,  —  plenty  of  brains  and  pluck  about  him. 

.She  might  have  gone  higher  and  fared  worse,”  and 
he  laughed  and  passed  on. 

Soon  after  the  day  broke  in,  and  the  ball  broke 
up,  and  we  departed  home. 

“  Jessie,  ”  said  I,  as  I  wished  her  good  night, 

“  I ’m  afraid  she  is  tired  of  me.  ” 

“  Not  a  bit,  ”  returned  Jessie,  “  I  know-all  about 
it ;  it  has  just  occurred  to  her  to-night  that  you  may 
be  following  Mr.  Wingfield’s  example  before  long :  | 

it  makes  her  a  little  frightened,”  she  added,  with 
her  most  expressive  nod,  “  but  she  ’ll  get  used  to  the 
idea  soon,  and  then  it  will  be  all  right,  you  ’ll  see.  ”  ; 

Next  day,  however,  it  was  not  all  right,  and  Flor-  ■ 
ence  did  not  seem  “  to  get  used  to  the  idea  ” ;  and  j 
all  the  mad  uproar  of  the  theatre,  and  all  the  gayety  j 
of  the  masonic  fBte,  with  the  dulcet  harn\onies  of  the 


Orpheus  Glee  Club,  nay,  even  the  splendor  of  the 
evening  ball,  with  its  sprightly  music  and  ever- 
flowing  champagne,  failed  to  raise  me  from  a  state 
of  lovesick  dejection.  Yes,  it ’s  very  well  to  laugh  : 
I  can  laugh  now,  but  it  was  no  joke  then,  for,  as  I 
said  before,  I  was  really  deeply  in  love,  and  no  non¬ 
sense  about  it.  Thursday  was  the  tlay  for  onr  pic¬ 
nic  to  Nuneham,  and  Friday  would  see  us  all  scat¬ 
tered  to  our  different  homes,  and  Florence  and  me 
parted,  perhaps  forever.  The  prospect  was  too 
dismal  to  be  borne.  “  To-morrow  shall  seal  my 
fate,”  said  I  to  myself,  “  come  what  come  may.  ” 
Finer  weather  for  a  water-party  than  that  Thurs¬ 
day  brought  us  could  not  be  wished,  and  despite  the 
fatigu&s  of  the  past  week,  all  the  party  came  to  the 
river  in  the  best  possible  spirits.”  Two  large  boats, 
of  the  class  known  in  irreverent  slang  as  “  hen¬ 
coops,  ”  from  the  feminine  freight  for  which  they 
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are  specially  designed,  lay  ready  for  us  at  Hall’s 
raft,  and  two  hampers  were  ready  packed  with  good 
picnic  'fare,  —fowls,  ducks,  pies,  pickled  salmon, 
cucumbers,  fruit,  champagne,  sherry,  claret,  sotla- 
water,  ice,  lemons,  and  other  pleasant  things  to  be 
desired  on  a  hot  day  in  June. 

“  Now  are  you  quite  sure,  Tom,  that  these  boats 
are  safe  ?  ”  asked  my  mother,  as  i  prepared  to  help 
her  into  the  larger  of  the  two. 

“  Safe  as  your  own  arm-chair,  my  dear  mother.  ” 

“  Well,  don’t  run  any  risks,  my  dear ;  though  ray 
chaperoning  duties  are  nearly  over  for  the  present, 

I  mi^  be  wanted  again  you  know.” 

“  Let  me  take  care  of  you,  Mrs.  Maynard,  ”  put 
in  Baxter :  “  come,  I  ’ll  be  cox.  of  this  boat,  Maynard, 
and  serve  out  the  grog,  or  whatever  it  is,  from  time 
to  time ;  that ’s  my  line,  is  n’t  it  ?  Now  then,  is 
everybody  quite  comfortable  ?  Room  enough,  Mrs. 
Maynard  ?  All  the  liquors  in,  Thornhill  ?  Shove 
her  off.  Mat.  Now  pull  away,  you  fellows.” 

And  off  we  glided,  Baxter  seated  in  the  stem, 
with  his  legs  reaching  far  along  the  boat,  my  mother 
and  my  cousin  Helen  on  his  right,  Alice  Thornhill 
and  Jessie  on  his  left,  while  Wingfield  and  Macleane 
did  the  rowing.  In  the  other  boat  were  Mrs.  Thorn¬ 
hill,  Florence,  and  my  sister  Minnie,  Vere,  who  took 
the  steering,  Thornhill,  and  myself,  who  toiled  at 
the  oars. 

Pleasant  it  is  on  the  Isis  river  to  drop  gently 
down  the  stream  between  the  smooth  green  banks, 
with  the  sun  shining  bright  overhead,  and  to  watch 
the  gray  spires  of  Oxford  rising  over  the  rich  sum¬ 
mer  fiKage,  and  then  gradually  diminishing  in  the 
hazy  distance.  Pleasant  it  is  when  there  are  light 
hearts  and  pretty  faces  floating  along  with  you, 

**  Youth  at  the  prow,  ajid  Pleasure  at  the  helm,** 

when  many  a  lively  jest  goes  round,  and  many  a 
merry  laugh  rings  out  across  the  water,  and  all  is 
bright  and  smiling  and  rosy.  And  we  all  agreed 
that  morning  that  not  one  of  the  gay  pleasures  of 
the  week  could  be  compared  with  the  serene  and 
sunny  enjoyment  of  our  Nuneham  water-party. 
Perhaps,  as  Vere  remarked  with  complacent  pity, 
the  rowers  found  the  enjoyment  a  good  deal  more 
sunny  than  serene,  but  then  Baxter  took  care  to 
refresh  them  —  not  forgetting  himself —  from  time 
to  time,  and  feminine  voices  praised  their  prowess, 
and  rebuked  the  laziness  of  the  two  steersmen,  till 
the  toiling  galley-slaves  felt  they  were  not  so  badly 
useil  after  all.  And  so  we  glided  on,  past  Iflley  Lock 
and  the  picturesque  mill,  which  all  who  see  bum  to 
sketch  on  the  spot ;  past  Kennington  Island,  with  its 
trim  little  “  public,”  famed  for  beer  and  skittles ; 
past  Sandforu  Lasher  and  the  pool,  where  more 
than  one  good  swimmer  has  lost  his  life ;  through 
the  deep  cold  lock  beside  the  little  ivy-covered  tav¬ 
ern,  which  we  boating-men,  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
training  row,  have  often  passed,  “  and  sighed  and 
looked  and  sighed  again,”  thirsting  for  forbidden 
beer ;  round  pleasant  creeks  and  corners  of  the 
winding  river,  recalling  many  a  bit  of  crafty  steer¬ 
ing,  and  many  a  hard  evening’s  work  up  stream ; 
down  to  Nuneham  Island,  all  woo<l  and  weeds ; 
sharp  round  the  corner,  and  here  we  are  lying  under 
the  prettiest  of  all  thatched  cottages  and  the  most 
delicious  of  all  green  woods.  Out  we  step  on  to  the 
smooth  turf,  Mrs.  Thornhill  and  my  mother  treading 
almost  as  lightly  as  their  d.aughters,  while  even  Bax¬ 
ter’s  heavy  step  becomes  elastic  for  the  moment. 

“  Now,  ladies,”  said  that  doughty  squire  of  dames, 
“here  we  are  at  last.  Welcome  to  these  sylvan 


shades,  where  no  end  of  rural  fays  and  fairies  dwell, 
hens  in  cool  something-or-other,  and  mossy  cell. 
Come,  Vere,  say  something  neat  about  Pan  and 
those  classical  parties,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  O,”  retume<l  Vere,  “  you  ’re  warbling  your 
native  woodnotes  so  beautifully  wild  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  help  you  out ;  but  look  here,  if  you 
want  to  do  something  classical,  just  take  the  char> 
acter  of  Bacchus,  and  carry  this  basket  of  cham¬ 
pagne  up  to  the  summer-house ;  perhaps  the  ladies 
will  form  a  group  of  wood-nymphs  to  escort  yon.” 

“  My  character  to  a  hair,  old  fellow ;  I ’m  your 
man ;  the  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes.” 

And  forthwith  exit  Baxter,  bearing  champagne, 
with  nymphs  attending. 

“Now,  Maynard,”  said  Thornhill,  “bustle,  and 
let ’s  get  the  dinner  ready,  and  the  rest  may  take  a 
'stroll  till  we  want  them.” 

“  Very  well.  I  see  Wingfield  and  your  sister  are 
off  alre^y.  He  seems,  by  the  wave  of  his  hand,  to 
be  saying,  ‘  This  is  the  forest  primeval,’  &c.” 

“  Ah,  no  doubt ;  ami  she ’s  enjoying  it  wonder¬ 
fully,  I  dare  say.  Now,  mother,  and  wood-nymphs 
all,”  he  went  on,  as  we  came  up  to  the  summer¬ 
house  with  the  provisions,  “  we  ’re  going  to  spread 
the  feast ;  will  the  lovely  nymphs  be  kind  enough 
to  take  Bacchus  into  the  woc^s  for  a  short  time  ? 
he ’s  sure  to  be  in  the  way  here.” 

“  And  if  you  want  a  couple  of  good  ugly  satyrs,” 
added  Vere,  “  perhaps  you  ’ll  take  Iilaele'ane  and 
me,  —  eh,  Mac  ?  ” 

“  O,  let  me  stay,  Charlie,  won’t  you  ?  ”  said  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  “  you  ’ll  want  one  girl,  I ’m  sure,  to  make  it 
all  look  nice ;  and  I  can  cut  up  a  cucumber  much 
better  than  either  you  or  Mr.  Maynard,  you  know.” 

“Well,  yes,  you  may  stay;  I  dare  say  we  can 
make  you  useful.  Now,  Maynard,  out  with  those 
pies,  and  I  ’ll  brew  the  claret  cup ;  go  to  work  at 
the  cucumber,  Florrie.” 

In  twenty  minutes  or  so  the  table  was  spread  in 
the  arbor  by  the  water-side,  and  we  were  making 
our  way  into  the  various  dainties  as  fast  as  the  im¬ 
perfect  nature  of  the  knives  and  forks  supplied  from 
the  cottages,  would  allow.  Nc  one  declined  the 
fragrant  bowl  of  Moselle,  or  hesitated  a  moment 
over  the  claret-cup,  this  time,  and  even  sherry-cob¬ 
bler,  that  persuasive  nectar,  found  no  small  favor 
among  nymphs  as  well  as  satyrs.  Of  course  every¬ 
thing  was  pronounced  delicious,  and  everybody  was 
as  merry  as  it  was  in  his  or  her  nature  to  be.  My 
mother’s  face  beamed  with  smiles  on  all  around. 
Mrs.  Thornhill  made  believe  to  be  taking  in  all 
Vere’s  jokes  with  great  apparent  enjoyment;  and 
even  Wingfield  and  Alice  gave  up  for  the  time  the 
romantic  air  which  ought,  as  they  clearly  considered, 
to  wrap  an  affianced  pair. 

“  Well,”  said  BaxU'r,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
persuade  the  ladies  to  partake  once  more  of  the 
cherry-tart  and  claret-cup,  over  which  he  especially 
presideil,  “  if  I  can’t  persuade  a  lady  to  take  any 
more,  I ’m  certain  nobody  else  can,  so,  Thornhill,  I 
move  that  we  seek  the  sequestered  groves,  and  try 
and  pick  up  sermons  In  stones,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
eh  ?  May  I  give  you  an  arm,  Mrs.  Thornhill  ? 
We  sober,  mid(ile-aged  people,  Mrs.  Maynard,  can 
walk  quietly  behind,  and  let  wayward  youth 
wander  where  it  likes.” 

Wayward  youth  was  not  slow  to  take  the  hint, 
and  we  were  soon  deep  in  the  cool  greenwood.  I 
cannot  remember  how  it  came  about,  but  somehow 
or  other,  quite  by  accident  it  seemed,  Florence  and 
I  got  parted  (com  the  rest.  It  was  really  not  our 
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doinz;  we  happened  to  be  talking  together,  and 
walking,  perhaps,  a  little  slower  than  the  rest,  and 
you  know  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  yourself  in  a  wood. 
I  suppose  we  took  a  wrong  turning,  or  perhajM  the 
others  left  us  on  purpose;  at  any  rate,  there  we 
were  all  at  once  walking  side  by  side  alone.  All  at 
once,  too,  our  powers  of  conversation,  which  had 
been  lively  enough  before,  seemed  to  fail,  and  ray 
heart  began  to  l^at  quick,  as  I  bethought  me  that 
now  or  never  was  the  time  to  make  the  plunge  for 
good  or  ill.  Stealing  a  side  glance  at  Florence, 
I  saw  she  looked  embarrassed,  and  as  if  her  heart 
were  beating  too.  What  was  she  thinking  about  ? 
She  must  guess  what  was  coming.  Was  she  con¬ 
sidering  how  to  make  her  “  no  ”  as  gentle  as  pos¬ 
sible?  Or  was  she  —  well,  the  sooner  I  find  out 
the  better.  Yes,  but  how  to  begin  ?  how  to  start  a 
subject  near  enough  to  the  subject,  and  not  too 
near  ?  I  was  relieved ;  Florence  broke  silence 
first. 

“  I  never  thanked  you  properly,”  she  said,  “  for 
saving  my  life  that  day  at  Blenheim ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  ungrateful ;  I  have  thought  of  it  often.” 

“Ungrateful!”  replied  I,  feeling  a  singular  dry¬ 
ness  in  the  throat  that  nearly  choked  me ;  “I’m 
sure  I  did  nothing  to  deserve  gratitude.” 

“  O  yes !  if  you  had  not  stopped  the  horses  just 
when  you  did  I  should  have  been  dashed  against 
the  trees  and' — killed,”  she  added,  with  a  slight 
shudder.  “  We  may  not  meet  again  after  to¬ 
morrow,  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  my  life 
to  you.” 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  our  eyes  met,  and,  — 
really  I  would  rather  not  go  on,  only  all  young  lady 
readers  would,  I  know,  be  utterly  disgusted. 
Young  ladies  always  want  to  know  how  this  sort  of 
thing  is  done,  and  find  it  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
those  who  have  actually  done  it,  so,  with  consider¬ 
able  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  I  shall  just  tell 
them  right  out  how  I  did  it.  Where  did  I  leave 
off?  Our  eyes  met,  and  held  a  short,  very  short, 
telegraphic  conversation,  which  meant  something  like 
this  :  I,  —  “  Do  you  ?  ”  She,  —  “  Do  you  ?  ”  I, — 
“  Will  you  ?  ”  She, — “  Will  you  ?  ”  Both,  —  “  Yes, 
we  were  made  for  each  other !  ”  Then  we  spoke 
with  the  tongue,  though  speech  seemed  quite  un¬ 
necessary. 

“  Florence,”  said  I,  “  I  love  you  dearly ;  will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  ” 

There  was  a  murmuring  reply,  like  a  ripple  of 
water  on  the  sand,  and  then  a  period,  I  don’t  know 
how  long,  of  delirious  joy,  which  the  poverty  of  the 
language  will  not  allow  me  to  describe ;  all  I  knew 
or  ielt  was  that  Florence  Thornhill  was  mine,  mine 
against  the  world,  mine  till  the  crack  of  doom. 
There  now,  my  dear  young  lady,  are  you  satisfied  ? 
No,  of  course  not ;  you  want  to  know  all  about  the 
wedding,  and  the  number  of  bridesmaids,  and  how 
they  were  dressed,  and  whether  Florence  cried,  and 
whether  we  sent  cards.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
if  you  will  give  us  a  call  some  day,  —  our  house  is 
the  prettiest  cottage  in  Surbiton,  —  Florence  will 
be  delighted  to  talk  it  all  over  with  you,  as  she  has 
talked  it  over  a  hundred  times  already  with  other 
young  ladies. 

And  now,  readers  .all,  farewell.  My  rowing  days 
are  over ;  they  have  been  —  I  say  it  deliberately,  in 
spite  of  Florence’s  frown  —  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life,  and  the  memory  of  them  will  be  always  dear. 
There  stands  at  my  knee,  jogging  my  arm  as  I  write, 
a  sturdy,  straight-backed  little  fellow,  whom  I  hope 
to  see,  somewhere  about  the  year  188.5,  handling  a 


good  oar  in  the  dark-blue  eight  at  Putney,  and 
stirring  in  my  heart  memories  still  fresh  and  green 
of  my  boating-life  at  Oxford. 


SOMEBODY’S  BAG. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  that  famous  carpet¬ 
bag  which  was  associated  with  the  Waterloo-Bridge 
mystery.  Well,  I  am  about  to  tell  you  a  much 
more  dreadful  story  (or  one  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  so)  about  another  carpet-bag,  the  owner  of  which 
the  much-vaunted  sagacity  of  the  police  has  also 
failed  to  discover.  In  TOth  cases,  however,  as  though 
in  revenge  for  their  own  incapacity,  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  cast  a  slur  upon  innocent  individuals. 
My  neighbor  B  and  myself  were  returning,  one 
November  afternoon,  from  our  club,  where  I  had 
looked  in  as  usual,  just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  even¬ 
ing  paper,  in  order  to  take  the  last  telegraphic  in¬ 
telligence  to  my  wife  at  home,  when,  finding  our¬ 
selves  late  for  our  respective  dinners,  we  hailed  a 
hansom,  and  got  into  it ;  it  being  arranged  that  I 
should  drop  B  within  a  street’s  length  of  his  own 
house. 

“  Hullo  I  ”  cried  my  companion,  directly  we  had 
started  off ;  “  whv,  here ’s  a  carpet-bag  which  some¬ 
body  has  left  behind  him.” 

“  Halves !  ”  exclaimed  I,  with  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
controllable  Impulse,  the  springs  of  which  lay  far 
enough  away  in  those  days  ot  boyhood  when  the 
rights  of  property  are  so  imperfectly  understood. 

“  No,  no,”  replied  B,  severehr ;  “  it  is  not  vours, 
my  friend.  You  know  it  was  I  that  found  itW 

“  Really,  my  dear  B,”  returned  I,  “  you  quite  sur¬ 
prise  me.  You  must  be  aware  that  it  belongs  to 
neither  of  us,  but  to  the  unfortunate  person  who 
had  engaged  this  hansom.” 

“  Very  true,”  assented  B,  But  a  little  regretfully, 
as  I  thought,  at  the  view  1  had  deemed  it  right  to 
take ;  for  however  Divines  may  preach,  and  (which 
is  worse)  the  Law  may  dictate,  when  one  has  found 
a  thing,  one  does  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  a  claim 
to  it.  If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  what  is  par  ex¬ 
cellence  TUE  law  of  nature,  I  should  answer.  It  is 
that  which  is  called  on  land  “  the  Right  of  Trover,” 
and  on  the  seashore  that  of  “  Flotsam  and  Jetsam.” 
Here  was  a  carpet-bag  left  by  the  tide  of  humanity, 
—  or  at  least  by  one  careless  wave  of  it,  —  and 
here  were  We  its  finders,  —  for  it  is  ridiculous  that 
B  should  have  a  priority  of  claim,  just  because  be 
happened  to  plump  down  (without  hurting  himself) 
upon  the  property  in  question,  which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  oii  my  side  of  the  hansom  as  his. 
The  question  arose  then.  How  were  we  to  deal  with 
it  ? 

“  It  will  never  do  to  give  it  up  to  the  cabman, 
eh  ?  ”  observed  B,  tentatively :  “  he  ’ll  keep  it  for 
himself  to  a  certainty.” 

“  Quite  out  of  the  question,”  assented  I.  “  The 
poor  fellow  who  lost  it  would  never  have  ii  chance 
of  recovering  it.” 

“  I  think  I  had  better  take  it  home,  and  advertise 
it  in  the  Times,”  suggested  my  friend. 

“  No,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  I,  firmly :  “  you  shall 
never  be  troubled  to  walk  with  that  great  black 
leather-bag”  (it  was  an  uncommonly  large  one) 
“  through  the  streets.  The  cab  takes  me,  you  know, 
to  my  own  door,  so  I  ’ll  take  it  to  my  house.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  B,  slowly  handing  over  the 
property  into  my  charge,  with  the  air  of  a  co-trus¬ 
tee,  who,  while  executing  some  undoubtedly  lawful 
deed,  yet  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  person 
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wbo  acts  with  him  should  happen  to  be  an  attorney. 
“  You  ’ll  t.ake  great  care  of  it,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  will,”  returned  I,  indignantly.  “  I 
shall  either  advertise  it  in  the  Times,  or  take  it  to 
the  police-office  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.” 

“Just  so,”  said  B,  who  had  now  arrived  at  his 
journey’s  end.  “  I  should  n’t  at  all  wonder  if  we 
saw  a  reward  offered  for  it  to-morrow  in  the  second 
column.  If  we  were  poor  people,  this  might  be 
quite  a  god-send,  might  it  not  ?  ” 

This  made  us  both  laugh. 

“  You  shall  have  halves,”  said  I,  “  whatever  it  is.” 

And  so  we  parted  with  another  shout  of  merri¬ 
ment.  But  when  I  glanced  through  the  little  win¬ 
dow,  I  saw  B  looking  after  nie  with  an  intensity  of 
expression,  which,  although  we  are  always  sorry  to 
wish  each  other  gootl  by,  I  never  noticed  in  his 
friendly  countenance  before. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  how  it  was  that  the 
cabman,  seeing  me  enter  his  vehicle  without  lug¬ 
gage,  and  emerge  from  it  with  the  property  in  ques¬ 
tion,  did  not  at  once  question  my  right  to  the  same ; 
for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  meta¬ 
physician  enough  to  allow  that  I  could  have  evolved, 
not  only  the  idea  of  a  carpet-bag,  but  a  carpet-bag 
itself,  out  of  my  inner  consciousness. 

The  reply  to  this  apparent  difficulty  is,  that  it  was 
dark.  Moreover,  I  won’t  swear  that  I  did  not  hold 
the  carpet-bag  rather  behind  me,  so  as  to  shield  it 
from  olwervation,  while  I  paid  the  man  his  full  fare 
and  sixpence  over,  for  which,  as  usual,  he  did  not 
stay  to  thank  me,  but  drove  swiftly  away. 

M^wife  was  exceedingly  interested  in  this  carpet¬ 
bag —  a  black  one,  evidently  divided  within  into 
compartments  —  and  punched  it  vigorously,  with 
the  object  of  discovering,  from  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
sistance  offered,  what  was  the  character  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  “  If  we  could  open  it,”  argued  she,  “  we 
should  surely  learn  from  internal  evidence  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner,  and  be  able  to  forward  it 
to  him  immediately.” 

But  when  all  the  little  keys  in  our  possession  had 
been  tried  without  effect  upon  its  patent  lock,  we 
decided  that  it  could  not  possibly  contain  anything 
beyond  a  change  of  clothes  —  probably  some  poor 

fentleman’s  evening  suit,  —  and  a  couple  of  hair- 
rushes.  There  was  no  doubt  about  them,  for  I 
could  feel  their  bristles  through  the  leather.  Under 
these  circunMtances,  the  expenditure  of  seven-and- 
sixpence  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  was  not 
to  oe  dreamed  of,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  “  com¬ 
municate  with  the  police.”  There  was  also  some¬ 
thing  authoritative,  and  which  seemed  to  confer 
importance  upon  one,  in  such  an  act.  People  who 
are  described  as  “  taking  that  very  proper  course,” 
in  the  newspaper,  always  strike  one  in  the  light  of 
public  benefactors.  Moreover,  although  nothing 
was  really  ever  further  from  mv  thoughts  (and  1 
think  I  may  add  even  from  B’s)  tKan  to  appropriate 
that  carpet-bag  or  its  contents  to  my  own  uses,  yet 
there  was  a  certain  sense  of  self-sacrifice  in  the 
action,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  most  heroic  honesty. 
Aristides  himself  could  not  have  behaved  more 
justly  :  it  was  a  proceeding  that  even  Draco  would 
have  spoken  of  from  the  bench,  I  thought,  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.  At  all  events,  1  should  be 
looked  upon  by  the  police  authorities  —  accustomed 
to  deal  with  persons  actuated  by  such  very  different 
sentiments  —  with  something  more  than  cold  re¬ 
spect.  In  a  word,  I  don’t  remember  to  have  ever 
felt  more  self-complacent  than  when  I  took  my  way, 
after  luncheon,  the  next  day  (a  Saturday),  to  the 


nearest  police-station,  with  the  intention  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  Inspector  with  that  mysterious  mental  ali¬ 
ment  which  Sir  Richard  Mayne  calls  “  information 
received.” 

Having  reached  the  office,  and  being  told  by  the 
policeman  on  duty  in  the  antechamber  to  “  pass  on  ” 
—  as  though  1  were  an  apple-woman  obstructing  the 
pavement  —  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
his  superior,  and  undergoing  the  minutest  inspection 
from  that  sagacious  person.  Ills  eye  measured  me, 
as  though  he  had  been  my  tailor,  from  my  head  to  my 
knees,  and  doubtless  would  have  gone  further,  and 
literally  “  taken  the  length  of  my  foot,”  but  for  a 
great  counter  which  intervened  between  him  and 
me,  and  curtailed  his  investigations,  although  by  no 
means  his  curiosity.  I  never  was  so  looked  at  before 
in  all  my  life ;  and  it  was  at  this  moment  I  began 
to  feel  regret  that  I  had  so  eiyoyed  the  misfortunes 
of  those  three  victims  to  the  r  division  at  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace. 

“  I  have  found  a  carpet-bag,”  said  I,  in  a  hesitat¬ 
ing  tone. 

“  Umph !  ”  returned  the  Inspector,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  great  ledger,  and  looking  as  though 
he  was  about  to  mention  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
warn  me  that  an^  admissions  that  I  might  make 
would  be  used  against  me.  “  Umph !  ”  repeated  he, 
still  more  severely ;  “  that  is  a  very  odd  thing  to 
find,  sir,  indeed.” 

Now,  really,  I  put  it  to  any  one,  teas  this  fair  ? 
Why  should  he  have  said  that’?  We  were  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  populous  city,  where  almost  everybody  who 
possesses  a  change  of  raiment  also  owns  a  carpet¬ 
bag,  and  is  liable  to  lose  it.  If  the  celebrated  New 
Zealander  had  arrived,  and  was,  with  his  scantily- 
attired  nation,  solely  in  the  occupation  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  such  an  innuendo  could  nave  been  hardly 
justified ;  but  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  me  quite  in¬ 
sulting. 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  (turning,  I  have  no  doubt,  very 
red),  “  I  found  it  in  a  hansom.” 

“  Ah !  ”  returned  the  Inspector,  with  the  fierce 
exultation  of  a  wild  animal  who  fancies  he  scents 
bloofl,  “  you  found  it  in  a  hansom.” 

“  Yes,”  observed  I,  with  irritation ;  “  I ’ve  got  it 
now.  I  don’t  want  it.  Y’oit  may  send  for  it  if  you 
like.” 

“  Be  good  enough  to  —  ”  No,  that ’s  just  what 
he  did  not  say.  Gratitude  I  had  ceased  to  expect 
from  this  person,  but  I  did  expect  common  civility, 
and  I  was  disappointed. 

“  State  the  circumstances,”  was  all  he  said  ;  and 
he  took  up  his  pen  and  ivrote  them  down  with  ma¬ 
lignant  deliberation.  At  this  point  I  began  in  my 
mind’s  eye  to  see  the  court  of  the  Old  Bailey,  not 
from  the  grand-jury  box,  wherefrom  I  had  beheld  it 
in  the  flesh,  but  from  the  point  of  view  enjoyed  by 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock.  Suspicion,  arrest,  convic¬ 
tion,  (for  all  I  knew)  penal  servitude  for  life,  was 
what  I  now  expected,  instead  of  that  autograph  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Home  Secretary  complimenting  me 
uixm  my  sagacity  and  rectitude,  with  the  receipt  of 
which  my  imagination  had  flattered  me  as  I  came 
along. 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  he,  gloomily,  when  I  had  quite 
finished,  “  you  have  done  very  wrong,  and  some¬ 
thing  entirely  unjustifiable.” 

Dear  me,  dear  me!  how  I  wished  I  had  let  B 
carry  home  that  carpet-bag,  as  he  had  so  pressingly 
offered  to  do,  instead  of  me.  How  I  wished  I  had 
put  it  behind  the  fire.  How  I  wished  I  was  going 
to  sail  Ibr  Otaga  that  evening,  per  clipper  shij) 
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Swifteiire,  whose  departure  I  had  seen  advertised  on 
the  wall  of  the  police-station  as  I  came  in.  Every 
detail  of  what  I  had  remarked  coming  along  the 
streets  crowded  before  my  eyes,  just  as  the  novelists 
describe  them  to  do  in  the  cases  of  condemned  or 
moribund  persons.  The  insjxictor’s  accents  smote 
upon  my  ear  like  the  strokes  of  a  passing  bell. 

“  Your  manifest  duty,  sir,  was  to  inform  the  cab¬ 
man  that  the  proj)erty  in  question,  —  very  likely 
documents  of  priceless  worth,  —  ” 

“  No,”  interrupted  I,  hastily ;  “  hair-brushes.” 
The  next  moment,  by  the  e.xpression  of  his  face,  I 
felt  that  I  had  made  a  great  mistake. 

“  Hair-brushes  !  ”  said  he,  slowly,  suiting  the  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  word  by  slowly  stroking  one  of  his  mut¬ 
ton-chop  whiskers  :  “  then  you ’ve  opened  it,  have 
you  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,”  said  I,  imploringly ;  “  none  of  our  keys 
would  fit  the  lock.”  Here  I  saw  that  I  had  made 
another  most  unfortunate  mistake. 

“  O,  indeed  !  ”  was  all  the  Inspector  said,  but  he 
looked  volumes,  —  the  whole  four  volumes  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar. 

“  Your  obvious  duty,  in  the  first  instance”  re¬ 
turned  he,  with  meaning,  “  was  to  have  given  up  the 
property  to  the  cabman,  in  order  that  it  might  have 
been  at  once  conveyed  to  the  Lost-Parcels’  Of¬ 
fice  —  ” 

“  Dear  me,”  cried  I,  with  sudden  vehemence,  “  so 
I  ought,  of  course  !  I  quite  forgot  about  the  Lost- 
Parceb’  Office.” 

“  Ah,  you  knew  of  it,  then,  but  you  foi^ot  it,”  re¬ 
turned  the  Inspector  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  that  1 
have  heard  my  brother-in-law,  who  is  a  county 
magl.strate,  use  to  poachers  found  with  partridge-nets 
in  their  accidental  possession.  “  You  will  be  good 
enough  to  favor  me  with  your  address.” 

I  gave  it  him  of  course.  I  would  have  made  him 
a  present  of  the  lease  of  my  house,  tf  it  would  have 
mollified  him  at  that  moment. 

“  More  than  twenty-four  hours  will  have  elapsed 
before  this  carpet-bag  can  be  sent  to  its  proper  des¬ 
tination,”  pursued  he ;  “  therefore  the  owner  will 
probably  have  called  at  the  Lost-Parcels’  Office, 
and  not  finding  it  there,  will  conclude  —  and  in¬ 
deed  the  authorities  will  tell  him  so  —  that  all  fur¬ 
ther  search  is  vain.  Cabmen  are  bound  to  return 
articles  so  discovered  within  twelve  hours ;  and  if 
they  do  not  do  so,  it  is  because  they  are  thieves.” 

‘‘  Exactly  so,”  urged  I,  despairingly  ;  “  that  is  why 
I  deemed  it  safer  to  take  this  home  with  me ;  I 
thought  the  cabman  might  not  be  trustworthy.” 

“  You  could  have  taken  his  number,  I  suppose,” 
remarked  the  Inspector,  cynically.  “  It  is  too  late 
to  forward  the  article  to  Scotland-yard  to  night ; 
you  had  better  bring  it  hither  yourself  on  Monday. 
Good  morning.” 

He  did  not  say  “  Goo<l  morning  ”  like  a  parting 
salutation  at  alL  It  seemed  to  express  :  “  You  may 
go  now,  but  on  ^our  personal  recognizances  to 
reapppar  here  within  eight-and-forty  hours.  I 
have  not  done  with  you,  nor  anything  like  it.  I 
have  got  my  eye  upon  you  ;  my  myrmidons  shall 
have  their  orders.  A  man  that  can  see  hair-brushes 
through  the  leather  of  a  carpet-bag,  and  yet  for¬ 
gets  the  existence  of  a  Lost-Parcels’  Office,  is  not 
likely  to  come  to  good ;  I  shall  sec  you  again.  Good 
morning.” 

The  intermediate  Sabbath  was  by  no  means  a 
day  of  rest  to  me.  Black  Care,  that  sits  behind 
the  horseman,  seemed  always  to  be  sitting  in  front 
of  me  in  the  form  of  a  leathern  uarpet-bajg.  If  an 


incubus  ever  took  that  form,  I  pity  those  of  my  an¬ 
cestresses  who  were  witches.  My  wife,  to  whom  I 
had  communicated  my  apprehensions,  pictured  her 
beloved  husband  with  a  mask  on  (as  beheld  in 
Never  too  late  to  Mend  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre), 
shorn  of  his  name,  and  answering  to  a  number  with 
four  figures  in  it.  We  were  about  to  retire  to  rest 
upon  that  Sunday  night  at  ten-thirty,  as  usual,  when 
the  parlor-maid  came  up  to  the  drawing-room  with 
a  very  pale  face,  to  say  that  there  wen^  a  couple  of 
policemen  in  the  hall  who  wanted  to  sjieak  with  me. 

“  They  shall  never  part  us !  ”  exclaimed  my  wife, 
with  a  shriek  of  agony.  “  O  Walter,  Walter,  why 
did  you  laugh  at  those  poor  people  at  the-  Crystal 
Palace  who  were  falsely  accused  of  picking  pock¬ 
ets  ?  ” 

I  unbarred  the  shutters,  and  looked  out  into  our 
crescent.  Yes,  as  I  had  suspected,  there  were  two 
other  policemen  watching  the  house  from  outside. 

“  Heaven  bless  you,  I’olly,”  said  I  with  pathos ; 
“  you  at  least  will  know  that  I  am  innocent.”  Then 
taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  unconsciousness 
induced  by  hysterics,  I  tore  myself  away  from  her 
side. 

In  our  little  hall  there  stood  the  largest  policeman 
I  ever  saw  out  of  a  pantomime,  and  one  almost  as 
big  was  standing  behind  him.  Each  had  a  dark- 
lantern  stuck  in  his  belt,  which  gave  them  an  awful 
appearance;  and  the  cook  and  the  kitchen-maid 
were  regarding  them,  as  though  they  were  a  couple 
of  Guy  Fawkeses,  with  unfeigned  amazement.  It 
was  not  the  “  amazement  ”  spoken  of  in  the  mar¬ 
riage-service  ;  however,  between  them  and^iose 
policemen  there  was,  for  once,  no  tender  bond  of 
sympathy,  I  feel  certain ;  they  were  almost  as  fright¬ 
ened  as  their  master. 

“  Here  I  am,”  said  I,  holding  my  hand  before  me, 
as  I  had  seen  all  heroic  criminals  do  upon  the  stage, 
when  “  the  game  is  up,”  and  “  the  darbies  ”  mmt  be 
put  on,  and  why  not  with  a  good  grace  ? 

“  Y’es,  sir,”  returned  the  giant,  respectfully ;  “  I ’m 
sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  the  fact  is  we  suspect 
there ’s  somebody  in  that  empty  house  ”  (he  was 
Irish,  of  course)  “  ne.xt  door :  we  have  been  directed 
to  watch  it,  and  a  certain  mark  which  we  set  upon 
it  has  been  removed,  whereby  we  know'that  some 
iMjrson  has  entered  who  has  no  right  to  be  there. 
The  owner  is  out  of  town,  so  if  you  will  kindly  let 
us  get  out  of  your  garret-window,  and  on  to  the 
roof  —  ” 

“  Gentlemen,”  cried  I,  in  a  rapture,  “  the  whole 
house  is  at  your  service.  I  respect  the  Law  above 
all  things.  What  would  you  take  to  drink?” 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  almost  too  much  for  me. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  how  enthusiastically  I 
seconded  the  efforts  of  “  the  force,”  accompanying 
them  to  the  very  roof-top,  and  only  leaving  them 
when  they  made  their  burglarious  entry  into  the 
next  door,  and  the  possibility  arose  of  a  contest  with 
robbers.  They  almost  frightened  my  eldest  child 
into  a  fit  as  they  tramped  by  her  apartment,  but  I 
assured  them  that  she  was  used  to  fits,  and  that  it 
was  of  no  consequence. 

In  short,  if  ever  a  man  showed  himself  a  good 
citizen,  and  deserving  of  the  approbation  of  “  the 
authorities,  ”  it  was  I.  I  even  ventured,  while  push¬ 
ing  the  big  man  through  the  garret-window  (where 
he  stuck  fhst,  and  had  to  have  his  lantern  taken  off), 
to  give  him  the  heads  of  the  carpet-bag  story,  in 
order  that  he  might  retail  them  in  the  proper  quar¬ 
ter.  But  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  “  misde¬ 
meanors  ”  were  not  in  his  line,  which  lay  rather  in 
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the  suppresBion  of  “  burglaries  with  violence.”  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  found  anybody  in  that  un¬ 
inhabited  boose  or  not ;  and  1  don’t  care. 

The  next  morning,  I  once  more  betook  myself, 
carpet-bag  in  hand,  to  the  police-station.  There 
was  another  Inspector  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  ras¬ 
caldom,  and  I  had  to  tell  all  my  story  over  again. 

When  did  you  furnish  this  information  ?  ”  asked 
this  terrible  official,  who  was  twice  as  ferocious  as 
the  other. 

“  y esterday,  ”  said  I. 

“  Yesterday  ?  ”  returned  he  in  an  awful  voice  ; 
“  why,  I  was  here  all  day  yesterday.  What  time 
was  it  when,  according  to  yow  oton  account,  yon 
came  here  to  give  up  this  property  ?  ” 

“  About  three  o’clock,  ”  said  I. 

“  I  was  here  at  three.  Number  forty-two,  was  n’t 
I  here  at  three  o’clock  yesterday  ?  ” 

“  Stop  !  ”  cried  I ;  “  I  forgot ;  it  was  Saturday* 
Of  course  I  could  n’t  come  here  on  a  Sunday.” 

You  should  have  heard  the  inspector’s  “  Umph !  ” 
when  I  said  that.  If  that  man  ever  goes  to  church 
of  his  own  free-will,  I  ’ll  forfeit  my  character  for  the 
second  time,  —  and  I  don’t  intend  to  do  that  in  a 
hurry. 

“  VVell,  we ’ve  got  your  address,”  said  he.  “  We 
know  where  to  find  yon,  if  anything  should  arise 
further  out  of  this  matter.  ” 

“  F urther  ?  ”  cried  I.  “  Why  you ’ve  got  the 
carpet-bi^  and  all  that ’s  in  it.  What  can  arise  out 
of  it  further  ?  ” 

“  It ’s  impossible  to  say,”  returned  the  Inspector, 
dryly.  “  But  suppose  —  I  only  say  suppose  —  the 
whole  story  should  be  a  device  for  getting  rid  of  a 
—  here  he  pointed  to  the  dreadful  carpet-baig  — 
“  something  hinconwenient.” 

“  Good  heavens !  ”  cried  I,  turning  pale  with 
horror,  “  not  a  dead  body  ?  ” 

“  Just  so,  ”  nodded  the  Inspector ;  “  who  knows  ?  ” 

I  found  myself  at  home  somehow ;  but  the  shock 
had  a  serious  effect  upon  my  system.  When  I  found 
myself  well  enough  to  revisit  the  club,  B’s  cheery 
laugh  grated  upon  m^  ears  very  unpleasantly.  He 
would  have  laughed,  if  I  may  use  the  vulgarism,  on 
the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  if  he  had  taken  home 
that  carpet-bag. 

“  Well,”  exclaimed  he,  “how  did  that  little  ven¬ 
ture  of  ours  turn  out?”  (Fancy  either  of  those 
Inspectors  hearing  him  say  “  venture  ” !)  “  Remem¬ 
ber,  I  am  entitled  to  halves,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  you  are,”  returned  I,  gravely ;  “and  if  any¬ 
thing  comes  of  it,  you  shall  certainly  have  halves. 
The  reward  that  is  most  likely  to  be  offered  is  six 
months’  imprisonment  with  hanl  labor ;  and  you 
shall  serve  three  of  them,  and  welcome !  ” 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  not  under  “  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  police  ”  even  now. 


THE  “  LONG  ”  FIRM. 

The  “  Long  ”  Firm  is  an  old-established  house, 
with  head-quarters  in  Manchester,  branch  establish¬ 
ments  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  corre-spondents  all  over 
the  worhl.  Originally  founded  by  three  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Long,  it  has  since  passed  into  other 
hands,  though,  like  most  old  and  reputable  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  firm  is  still  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  founders. 

The  principle  on  which  its  business  is  conducted 
is  extremely  simple,  and  calculated  to  result  in  large 
profits :  to  buy  everything,  and  to  pay  for  noth¬ 


ing.  The  firm  has  never  yet  been  through  the  1 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  it  passed  scathless  through  I 
the  recent  commercial  crisis  which  resulted  in  ue  | 
ruin  of  so  many  less  securely  constituted  establish-  | 

ments.  Having  had  commercial  relations  with  the  | 

concern  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  I 
pounds,  I  can  testify  to  the  promptitude,  tact,  and  1 
energy  with  which  their  business  is  conducted. 
Friends  of  mine  have  also  been  honored  with  the 
favors  of  the  “  Long  ”  Firm. 

My  fnend  Mr.  Layling,  sculptor,  had  exhibited  a 
number  of  valuable  works  in  marble,  bronze,  and  [ 
ivory  at  a  Fine  Art  Exhibition  in  Manchester.  The 
term  of  the  exhibition  was  drawing  to  a  close  with¬ 
out  any  of  these  objects  being  sold,  when  Mr.  Lay-  ' 
ling  received  a  note  from  a  LiverpKX)!  gentleman,  ; 
requesting  to  know  the  lowest  price  that  would  be 
accepted  fbr  the  whole  collection,  the  writer  being 
disposed  to  purchase  it  to  adorn  his  mansion.  The 
letter  contained  some  intelligent  and  appreciative 
remarks  on  many  of  the  works,  —  particularizing 
their  merits,  hinting  at  defects,  —  and  appeared  to 
be  written  by  a  cultivated  connoisseur.  It  was 
dated  from  an  aristocratic-sounding  square,  and  Mr. 
Layling  having  little  doubt  that  he  was  entering  on 
a  correspondence  with  a  wealthy  merchant-prince, 
replied,  naming  his  terms.  The  customer  returned 
answer,  that,  although  he  could  not  consider  the 
price  named,  extravagant  for  such  a  collection,  it 
nevertheless .  exceeded  his  present  means ;  but  he 
offered  to  purchase  several  of  the  articles  separate¬ 
ly,  particularly  mentioning  an  ivory  plaque  of  a 
Slinerva,  which  he  directed  to  be  forwarded  at  once, 
promising  to  send  its  price,  twenty-five  guineas,  on 
receipt.  The  “  plaque  ”  was  duly  sent.  Not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  money  or  a  reply  from  his  patron,  Mr. 
Layling  took  a  journey  to  Liverpool  from  the  south 
of  En^and,  and  there  hunted  up  the  square  with  i 
the  aristocratic  name  from  which  the  letter  was  f 
dated.  The  square  was  a  court.  Knocking  at  the  i 
door  of  a  hovel,  he  inquired  if  Mr.  Carruthers  j 

lived  there  ?  A  poorly-dressed  woman  said, —  j 

“  Yes,  —  but  he  was  away ;  would  not  return  for  | 
some  days.”  j| 

“  Very  goo<l ;  you  ’re  his  wife,  of  course.  I ’m  J 

Mr.  Layling,  from  Surrey.  I  see  how  it  is,  —  I  have  | 

been  swindled;  but  I  give  jrou  half  an  hour  in  j 

which  to  return  my  ivory  carving,  and  pay  my  ex-  ] 

penses  to  Liverpool.  If  you  don’t  do  it,  I  shall  call  1 

the  police,  give  you  in  custody,  and  break  your 
windows.”  And  he  took  a  seat.  i 

The  woman  at  first  protested  that  her  husband  j 
had  pawned  the  ivory  carving ;  but  after  a  deal  of  I 
trouble  she  produced  it  from  a  bundle  of  rags  in  the  j 
corner  of  the  room. 

Having  recovered  his  Minerva,  Mr.  Layling  con¬ 
sented  to  dispense  with  the  police. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  pay  me  my  thirty-seven  shil-  j 

lings  travelling  expenses,  or  I  break  your  windows.”  i 

“  Well,  sir,”  replied  the  woman,  “  I  will  be  candid  | 

with  you.  It  is  no  good  asking  us  for  money,  for  I 

we  have  n’t  a  sixpence  in  the  house.  We  have  j 

been  very  unfortunate  lately,  and  business  dull.  It  ! 

is  quite  true  that  we  belong  to  the  ‘  Long  ’  Firm,  j 

but  we  are  not  the  principals  in  the  business,  —  my  I 

husband  is  merely  employed  at  a  salary  of  thirty  | 

shillings  a  week,  and  a  commission  on  what  he  I 

brings  in..  As  to  the  police,  they  know  us  very  J 

well;  and  if  you  like  to  call  them,  you  are  wel¬ 
come.  Many  people  are  weak  enough  to  think  we  S 

can  be  given  in  charge  for  this  sort  of  thing,  but  { 

they  find  out  their  mistake.  Their  only  course  is  to  I 
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sue  us  for  debt ;  and  as  we  never  have  anything  to 
seize,  it  is  never  worth  while.  Some  people  waste 
a  deal  of  money  in  finding  this  out.  As  fbr  you, 
I  am  sure  you  can’t  complain,  fbr  you ’ve  got  your 
goods  back.” 

Mr.  Layling  being  a  determined  character, 
broke  the  windows,  and  left. 

My  fi-iend  Boyston,  nurseryman  and  horticultu¬ 
rist  in  Hampshire,  was  actually  twice  swindled  by 
the  same  “  Long.”  One  summer  afternoon  a  gen¬ 
tleman  alights  from  his  dog-cart  at  Mr.  Roystoii’s 
extensive  grounds,  and  gives  in  his  card,  “Mr. 
Walter  Long,  Longsight,  Manchester.”  He  has 
come  to  look  out  some  shrubs,  trees,  and  floricultu- 
ral  rarities,  for  his  “  place.”  He  evinces  considera¬ 
ble  knowledge  of  the  specimens  shown  him,  but 
defers  to  Mr.  Boyston’s  judgment  in  the  selection. 
About  fifty  pounds'  worth  are  chosen,  and  promised 
to  be  sent  ofi*.  Mr.  Long  explained  that  he  never 
ran  bills,  always  preferred  to  pay  cash  ;  but  having 
been  at  great  expense  about  his  “  place,”  and  hav¬ 
ing  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  exceed  the 
amount  he  intended  expending  in  shrubs,  he  sup¬ 
posed  his  acceptance  at  two  months  would  be  satis- 
lactory  ?  The  candor  of  his  manner  disarming  sus¬ 
picion,  Mr.  Boyston  was  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  his  goods  on  those  terms.  In  two  months’ 
time  he  discovered  himself  to  be  a  victim  of  the 
“  Long  ”  firm,  without  hope  of  redress.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  sue  a  man  on  a  bill  who  has  got 
nothing ;  while,  as  no  “  false  pretences  ”  had  been 
made,  be  was  not  amenable  to  criminal  law,  for  Mr. 
Long  really  did  live  at  Longsight,  Manchester,  and 
had  a  “  place  ”  there,  comprising  two  rooms,  and 
about  half  a  crown’s  worth  of  furniture. 

A  month  after  this  bill  had  been  dishonored,  the 
same  gentleman,  in  the  same  dog-cart  (hired  from 
the  neighboring  town),  presented  himself  once  more 
at  Mr.  Boyston’s  place  of  business.  Mr.  Boyston 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes ;  called  him  a  thief 
and  a  swindler,  and  ordered  him  off  his  grounds. 

“  All  you  say  may  be  correct,”  Mr.  Long  owned, 
very  calmly.  “  I  am  a  swindler,  and  I  don’t  deny 
it  I  am  a  member  of  the  ‘  Long  ’  firm,  but  our 
rule  is  never  to  swindle  the  same  man  twice.  I  am 
come  to  make,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  reparation 
for  the  loss  I  caused  you.  You  remember  those 
shrubs  you  sent  me  !  1  sold  them  pretty  well,  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you.  (Don’t  be  angry,  but  listen.) 
They  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  I  now  have  an 
order  to  supply  another  lot  at  a  much  better  figure, 
and  I  thought  I  could  n’t  do  better  than  come  and 
make  an  honest  deal  with  you  for  them.” 

“  And  you  think  me  fool  enough  to  be  gulled  a 
second  time  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Boyston. 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear  sir ;  I  bring  the 
money  with  me  ”  (he  produced  a  bundle  of  notes), 
“  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  part  with  your  goods  till 
they  are  paid  for.  I  am  sure  you  are  too  good  a 
man  of  business  to  allow  any  sore  feeling  at  being 
‘  done  ’  before,  to  interfere  with  an  opportunity  of 
turning  money  now.  Besides,  we  do  business  hon¬ 
estly  at  times.  I  have  a  bona  fide  commission  to 
buy  these  trees,  and  out  of  my  profit  I  will  certainly 
pay  you  something  off  the  acceptance.” 

Mr.  Boyston  not  seeing  how  he  could  lose  money 
on  such  terms,  was  finally  persuaded  to  deal. 
Shrubs  were  selected  to  the  same  amount  as  before 
—  fifty  pounds  —  packed  in  his  wagon,  and  started 
into  town ;  the  arrangement  being  that  Mr.  Long 
should  drive  Mr.  Boyston  to  his  hotel,  where  he 
would  pay  the  account 


at  the  railway  station,  but  to  wait  with  them  outside 
the  hotel  for  orders  (a  precaution  which  Mr.  Long 
assented  to  as  quite  justified),  Mr.  Boyston  mounted 
the  dog-cart,  and  was  driven  in  town  to  the  hotel 
by  his  customer.  Arrived  there,  Mr.  Long  called 
for  brandy-and- water,  cigars,  and  writing  materials ; 
paid  his  hotel  biU,  somewhat  ostentatiously  display¬ 
ing  his  gold  and  notes  ;  and  requested  Mr.  Boyston 
to  write  him  out  a  receipt  for  the  amount  of  his  ac¬ 
count. 

This  done,  Mr.  Long  began  to  count  out  the 
money  in  payment ;  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his 
occupation,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought 

“  This  won’t  do,”  he  said,  thoughtfully.  “  I  have 
not  been  a  swindler  for  nothing.  If  I  pay  you  this 
money  now,  you  will  pocket  it  for  your  acceptance, 
and  then  go  and  tell  your  man  to  drive  back  to 
your  place  again  with  the  shrubs,  so  that  /  shall  be 
swindled  this  time.” 

Mr.  Boyston  disclaimed  any  idea  of  the  kind. 

“  No  doubt,  my  dear  sir,  no  doubt ;  but  a  man  in 
my  position  can’t  afford  to  place  himself  in  any 
one ’s  hands.  Now,  you  see  that  I  have  the  money 
to  pay,  and  I  know  that  you  have  the  receipt  in 
your  pocket.  Tell  your  man  to  deliver  the  goods 
at  the  railway  station  (goods  department),  when  I 
will  give  you  notes,  and  you  can  hand  me  the  re¬ 
ceipt.  That ’s  fair  to  you,  and  secures  me.” 

Not  seeing  any  hitch,  and  knowing  that  Long  bad 
the  money.  Sir.  Boyston  acceded  to  this  proposition, 
though  not  without  considerable  hesitation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  goods  were  consigned  at  the  railway 
station  to  a  Manchester  firm  by  Long’s  direction. 
Mr.  Boyston  asked  for  his  money. 

“  Shake  hands  with  me,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Long ; 
“  you  are  the  best  friend  I  ever  met.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  V  ” 

“  This.  My  train  starts  In  ten  minutes ;  you  can 
send  in  your  account  when  you  please,  or  you  can 
draw  on  me  at  two  months  if  you  prefer,  —  or  book 
it,  you  know.” 

Boyston  ibtehed  a  policeman ;  but  when  Mr. 
Long  explained  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  debt 
to  be  recovered  by  the  usual  process,  the 'constable 
regretted  he  could  do  nothing. 

“  However,”  thought  Mr.  Boyston,  “  I  can  at  least 
stop  my  goods.”  But,  on  going  to  the  traffic  man¬ 
ager,  he  learnt  that  goods  once  consigned  to  any 
person  could  not  be  reclaimed,  any  more  than  a  let¬ 
ter  dropped  into  the  post ;  the  company  being  tied 
by  law  to  deliver  them  only  to  the  address  given. 

Mr.  Boyston  took  tlie  next  train  to  Manchester, 
and  there  communicated  with  the  police,  but  with¬ 
out  effect ;  for  the  shrubs  were  consigned  to  a  most 
respectable  auctioneer,  who  had  no  course  bht  to  sell 
them  as  ordered,  and  he  had  handed  over  the  money 
they  realized  to  Long  before  a  writ  for  the  amount 
could  be  issued  against  him.  Then  he  was  gone. 
The  sherilTs  officer  told  Mr.  Boyston,  “  It ’s  no  good 
suing  them  Longs,  sir ;  there ’s  always  writs  out  for 
’em,  but  they ’ve  got  nothing  to  take.” 

And  now  for  my  own  case.  I  am  a  provincial 
coachmaker,  with  a  large  export  trade.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1864,  a  well  but  not  over-dressed  man,  about 
thirty,  of  Hebrew  descent,  and  of  very  gentleman¬ 
ly  address,  entered  my  office,  and  presented  this 
card:  — 

Messrs.  Jonderhain  and  Co., 

Shippers, 

Qracechurch  Street, 

London. 


THE  “LONG”  FIRM. 


K*m7  8atard«7, 
Oet  19. 18B7.1 


The  time  of  day  was  afternoon,  two  hours  before 
banks  closed. 

“  You  are  accjuainted  with  my  firm,  I  believe,  and 
have  had  previous  dealings  with  them  ?  ”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

I  well  remembered  the  familiar  card  of  the  house. 
Three  years  previously  I  had  had  dealings  with 
Messrs.  Jondermain,  to  whose  agents  in  the  West 
Indies  I  then  exported  largely.  But  I  had  done 
nothing  with  them  since  that  time. 

“  My  name,”  he  continued,  “  is  Alfred  Harris.  I 
am  MMsrs.  Jondermain’s  agent  in  Havre.  They  are 
extending  their  connection  in  various  quarters,  and 
I  have  been  associated  with  the  firm  but  recently,  — 
much  later  than  the  period  at  which  you  formerly 
did  business  with  them.” 

I  then  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  junior 
partner,  which  I  knew  had  been  very  delicate. 

“  Young  Mr.  Jondermain  is  still  in  a  most  preca¬ 
rious  state  ;  he  has  been  in  Madeira  for  the  last  few 
months;  but  is  sinking  rapidly,  and  we  fear  will 
never  return.” 

All  this  tallied  with  what  I  knew  of  the  young 
gentleman.  If  I  had  had  any  suspicion  at  the  time 
(which  I  had  not),  this  would  have  dispelled  it. 

“  A  widow  lady  at  Havre,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Jonder¬ 
main’s,”  Mr.  Harris  proceeded,  “  newly  returned 
lK)m  the  West  Indies,  and  accustomed  to  use  one  of 
your  carriages  there,  has  commissioned  me  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  similar  carriage  of  your  make,  for  her  pres¬ 
ent  requirements.  I  left  Mr.  Jondermain  in  Lon¬ 
don  this  morning,  who  has  Indorsed  the  order,  and, 
in  fact,  given  me  a  draft  to  pay  for  it.” 

Mr.  Harris  was  then  taken  Into  the  show-room, 
where  he  immediately  selected  the  carriage  required. 
This  again  looked  right,  for  It  was  one  of  the  kind 
previously  sent,  per  Messrs.  Jondermain,  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  a  large  door-cab  phaeton.  I 
informed  Mr.  Harris  that  this  carriage  was  already 
sold,  that  it  would  take  some  weeks  to  finish  another 
like  it,  and  that  the  price  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  He  appeared  much  disappointed,  told  me 
that  the  lady  could  not  wait,  and  that  he  must  get 
a  carriage  of  that  particular  sort  immediately.  I 
showed  him  smaller  carriages  of  the  same  sort,  but 
without  doors,  at  a  hundred  guineas.  For  some 
time  he  was  sure  one  of  these  would  not  do.  At 
length  he  said  that  on  his  own  responsibility  he  was 
un^le  to  buy  anything  except  exactly  what  was 
ordered,  but  he  would  go  and  telegraph  to  Messrs. 
Jondermain  to  ask  if  they  would  sanction  his  tak¬ 
ing  the  smaller  carriage  ?  With  this  decision  he 
left,  promising  to  return  in  a  few  hours,  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  a  reply  from  his  principals. 

When  ne  was  gone,  my  clerk  told  me  that  Mr. 
Harris  knew  this  particular  phaeton  he  appeared 
anxious  for,  to  be  sold,  for  that  he  had  been  told  so. 
I  attached,  however,  but  little  importance  to  the 
fact  at  the  time. 

In  about  three  hours, —  one  hour  after  banks 
closed,  —  Mr.  Harris  again  presented  himself  with 
a  telegraphic  reply  received  from  his  firm,  to  the 
effect  that  as  he  best  knew  the  lady’s  retjuire- 
ments  they  would  leave  the  matter  to  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

On  this,  Mr.  Harris  agreed  to  take  the  smaller 
phaeton  at  one  hundred  guineas,  and  requested  an 
account  to  be  made  out  and  receipted.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  discount  to  the  firm  having  been  deduct¬ 
ed,  he  begged  very  hard  for  a  commission  on  the 
transaction  for  himself ;  indeed,  he  was  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  haggling  over  this  question 


with  true  Israelitish  skill ;  but  the  claim  was  not 
allowed. 

Thereupon  protesting  it  was  a  very  hard  case 
Mr.  Hams  produced  a  check,  given  him  that  morn¬ 
ing,  he  said,  by  his  employers,  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  carriage.  The  amount  of  the  check  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  intended,  as  he  ex¬ 
plained,  to  purchase  the  larger  phaeton.  After  the 
amount  of  bargaining  he  had  previously  displayed, 
it  appeared  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  his 
first  intention  had  been,  after  beating  me  down  as 
low  as  he  could,  to  have  finally  offered  this  draft  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  payment  for  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  carriage.  So  far  it 
looked  natural,  and  in  accordance  with  Hebrew 
business.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  re¬ 
quired  thirty  pounds  change  from  his  check. 

Alwaj's  accustomed  to  regard  with  suspicion  any¬ 
thing  like  an  exchange  of  checks,  more  especially 
after  banking  hours,  I  made  an  excuse  respecting 
the  situation  in  which  the  crest  should  be  painted, 
in  order  to  get  Mr.  Harris  down  stairs  into  the  show¬ 
room  with  my  clerk,  so  as  to  give  me  five  minutes 
to  myself  with  the  check.  I  made  the  most  of  this 
time.  Turning  out  from  my  pigeon-holes  the  bun¬ 
dle  of  correspondence  for  1861  marked  J,  I  drew 
out  three  or  four  of  Messrs.  Jondermain’s  letters  of 
that  date.  One  of  them  happened  to  be  an  advice 
of  forwarding  money,  as  follows :  — 

“  Herewith  we  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  our 
draft  on  English  and  Irish  Bank,”  &c. 

Mr.  Harris’s  draft  appeared  so  far  in  order  that  it 
was  also  on  the  English  and  Irish  Bank.  Next  for 
the  signature.  As  nearly  as  I  could  recollect,  the 
previous  checks  I  had  received  from  the  firm  had 
been  signed  “  Jondermain  and  Co.”  Mr.  Harris’s 
draft  was  signed  “  John  Jondermain.”  This  might 
have  been  suspicious  but  for  two  reasons ;  first,  the 
signature  “  .John  Jondermain  ”  was,'to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  written  by  the  same  hand  which  had  signed 
my  letters  “  Jondermain  and  Co.”  I  satisfied  my¬ 
self  of  this  by  comparing  it  with  three  or  four  let¬ 
ters.  The  handwriting  in  the  body  of  the  check 
was  also  the  same.  Secondly,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  his  son  being  away  and  not  likely  ever  to  re¬ 
turn,  Mr.  Jondermain  might  have  taken  to  sign 
drafts  in  his  own  name.  At  all  events,  having 
compared  the  handwriting,  I  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  being  the  same  as  the  handwriting  of 
many  similar  drafts  I  had  received  from  the  same 
firm. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  familiarity  of  Mr. 
Harris  with  the  son’s  illness,  and  some  other  circum¬ 
stances  about  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Jonder¬ 
main  ;  whieh  I  have  not  thought  needful  to  particu¬ 
larize  ;  his  giving  me  the  card  of  the  firm ;  and  the 
plausible  reason  for  which  he  required  change  of  the 
check  (namely,  being  unable  to  get  the  larger  car¬ 
riage  he  wanted) ;  and  then  adding  to  that,  the 
similarity  of  the  handwriting;  I  had  no  doubt  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  draft.  So  when  Mr.  Harris 
returned  to  the  office,  I  began  to  write  out  a  check 
for  the  thirty  pounds  change.  1  mentioned  that 
my  former  drafts  were  signed  Jondermain  and  Co., 
adding,  that  I  had  no  doubt  this  one  was  correct 
enough. 

“  0  yes,”  said  Mr.  Harris ;  “  since  his  son  has 
been  given  over,  Mr.  Jondermain  does  everything 
In  his  own  name.” 

I  was  about  filling  tip  the  check  “  to  the  order  of 
the  firm,”  when  my  customer  begged  me  to  insert 
his  name  Instead,  giving  as  a  reason  that  his  account 
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was  debited  by  Messrs.  Jondermain  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  draft  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  when  he  received  it  in  the  morning,  and 
that  conse(|uently  my  check  would  go  into  his  own 
bank  account.  That  this  was  not  unreasonable, 
those  most  conversant  with  bu-siness  transactions  of 
the  kind  will  allow.  Moreover,  as  he  professed  his 
indifference,  alter  all,  about  the  matter,  I  did  as  he 
requested,  at  the  same  time  crossing  the  check  to 
make  it  parable  only  through  a  banker. 

With  this  last  precaution,  I  was  satisfied  that,  even 
Bii{q>06ing  anything  could  possibly  be  wrong,  there 
would  still  be  plenty  of  time  to  telegraph  to  Me.ssrs. 
Jondermain,  and  get  their  reply,  before  the  bank 
opened  in  the  morning,  when  at  worst  I  could  stop 
my  check.  Accordingly,  1  agreed  to  deliver  the 
carriage  on  the  following  day,  and  then  had  a 
uarter  of  an  hour’s  chat  with  ^Ir.  Harris,  whom 

found  remarkably  well  informed  on  most  topics. 
I  smoked  one  of  his  cigars,  —  a  fine-flavored  Rega¬ 
lia,  but  expensive  ;  for  it  cost  me  e.\actly  thirty 
pounds. 

When  he  left,  I  telegraphed  thus  to  his  firm :  — 

“  To  Messrs.  Jondermain  &  Co.,  Gracechurch 
Street,  London. 

“  Received  your  check,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  for  carriage,  from  Alfred  Harris,  and  gave 
change  thirty  pounds.  Reply  if  all  right” 

At  nine  o’clock  that  evening  I  got  a  reply  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“  We  know  no  such  person  as  Alfred  Harris. 
Check  forged.” 

I  was  about  to  take  my  hat  to  get  a  private  inter¬ 
view  with  the  bank  manager  to  stop  my  check,  when 
a  neighbor,  a  jeweller  in  the  town,  dropped  in.  I 
told  him  of  the  circumstance  ;  when  my  story  came 
to  the  check,  he  said,  — 

“  I  see  it  all ;  you  ’re  done.  I  changed  your 
check  this  evening.” 

“  You  did  !  ” 

“  I  did.  A  gentleman  called  on  me,  purchased  a 
small  diamond  ring  for  five  pounds  ten,  and  handed 
me  your  thirty-pound  check  in  payment.  ‘I  sup¬ 
pose  you  know  that  name  ?  ’  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 
‘  O  yes’  said  I,  with  another  smile ;  and  without 
more  ado  I  gave  him  change.  AVould  n’t  you  have 
done  the  same,  though  it  was  crossed  ?  ” 

It  only  remains  to  offer  an  explanation  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  manner  of  working  this  swindle. 

1  learned  from  Messrs.  Jondermain,  that  when  I 
was  doing  business  with  them  in  1861,  they  em¬ 
ployed  an  office-lad  for  a  short  time  to  copy  letters, 
and  that,  having  found  him  out  in  pilfering  stamps, 
and  having  also  bad  information  that  he  was  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  “  Longs,”  they  dismissed  him.  On  turn¬ 
ing  to  their  letter-book  of  the  date  in  question,  they 
found  several  pages  torn  out;  among  them,  the 
pages  containing  copies  of  letters  to  me  on  the  sub- 
_ject  of  carriages.  Supposing  the  boy  to  have  stolen, 
in  addition,  a  few  cards  of  the  firm  and  a  blank 
check  or  two,  it  is  easy  to  make  out  the  sequel.  He 
takes  them  to  his  employers,  the  Longs,  who  hand 
them  to  one  of  their  staff  to  study.  Furnished  with 
all  the  information  required,  and  a  fac-simile  of 
Messrs.  Jondermain’s  signature,  “  Mr.  Harris  ” 
wanted  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
knowledge. 

If  it  be  asked  why  I  did  not  endeavor  to  trace 
Alfred  Harris,  the  answer  is,  that  I  did  so  the  same 
night,  and  ineffectually. 


STEPHEN  WOOLCOMBE. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  THE  SECOND. 

I. 

It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  quite  dark, 
when  Stephen  Woolcomba  quitted  his  house  to  go 
to  Sandymouth.  Well  wrapped  up  as  a  protection 
against  the  weather,  he  carried  a  dark-lantern,  a 
brace  of  horse-pistols,  a  crowbar,  and  a  bag.  Half 
an  hour’s  walk  brought  him  to  the  gully  by  which 
he  could  descend  to  the  shore ;  the  tide  was  nearly 
out,  wanting  not  quite  an  hour  of  low  water.  Care¬ 
fully  and  quietly  he  strode  along  down  the  gully, 
where  the  darkness  covered  him,  and  then  out  into 
the  open,  where  the  moonlight  revealed  him  to  the 
only  watcher  of  his  actions  —  Margaret  Stapleton 
—  as  he  walked  out  towards  the  wreck.  Margaret 
tbllowed  him  at  some  distance,  and  knowing  his  des¬ 
tination,  or  guessing  it  rather,  she  took  her  own 
path,  and  went  to  a  point  under  cover  whence  she 
could  see  all  that  pa^ed  in  or  about  the  wreck. 

Stephen  Woolcombe  came  to  the  confused  heap 
of  timbers,  which  a  few  days  ago  had  been  a  fine 
ship,  and  climbed  u|K>n  it.  He  did  not  stop  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  debris,  but  went  straight  to  a  ]i<'irticular 
spot  which  he  had  noted  in  the  daytime.  The  deck 
was  slimy  and  slippery  with  the  tide  which  had  just 
left  it,  and  the  {losition  of  some  of  the  timbers  was 
a  little  altered,  but  Woolcombe  recognized  the  place 
and  at  once  began  his  work.  It  was  the  after  hatch¬ 
way  of  the  ship  which  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  sup()osed  that  it  led  down  to  the  chief  cabin ; 
he  also  supposed,  reasonably  enough,  that  in  this 
cabin  would  be  all  that  was  most  valuable  iti  the 
shape  of  money  or  portable  jiluiider,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  the  ship  had  settled,  from  the  unbrok¬ 
en  appearance  of  her  frame  abaft,  and  from  obser¬ 
vations  ho  had  carefully  made,  Stephen  Woolcombe 
concluded  that  this  cabin  was  mure  Or  less  intact, 
and  might  well  reward  the  labor  of  a  search. 

With  the  help  of  his  crowbar  he  removed  the 
wreckage  that  blocked  up  the  hatchway,  and  after 
twenty  minutes’  hard  work  was  rewarded  by  finding 
uninjured  the  steps  leading  to  the  cabin.  Down 
these  he  walked  and  entered  the  cabinf  which,  ex¬ 
cept  tliat  the  fittings  were  all  started  by  the  concus¬ 
sion  the  ship  had  experienced,  and  that  everytliiug 
was  saturated  with  sea-water,  was  wonderfully  little 
damaged.  The  water  had  not  risen  to  the  beams  of 
the  deck,  the  scuttles  were  open,  and  on  the  port 
side  the  planks  were  bulged  at  the  spot  where  the 
ship  had  been  caught  in  the  hold  of  the  rock. 

'Eo  rummage  the  drawers  and  lockers  was  with 
Stephen  AVoolcombe  the  work  of  a  few  minutes 
only.  In  one  locker  he  found  a  case  of  Sehiedam, 
at  which  he  took  a  long  pull.  The  fortifying  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  little  Dutch  courage  was  perhaps  excus¬ 
able,  considering  the  time  and  the  place.  Alone 
among  dead  men,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  in  a 
wreck  which  the  relentless  tide  was  certain  to  swal¬ 
low  up,  perhajis  at  its  lie.xt  flow,  the  object  of  the 
visit  robbery,  and  the  mind  brought  to  the  work  al¬ 
ready  blackened  and  befouled,  the  man  iiiight  have 
been  excused  a  little  nervousness.  Under  the  table, 
washed  thither  by  the  sea,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the 
captain,  from  whose  neck  Woolcombe  took  a  mas¬ 
sive  gold  chain,  and  from  his  pocket  a  chronometer 
and  a  purse.  Farther  aft  another  body  lay  at  length 
upon  a  locker.  It  was  the  body  of  the  steward,  who 
appeared  to  have  lain  down  there  after  the  ship 
struck,  for  the  water  had  not  saturated  him  as  it  had 
done  the  captain,  and  there  were  signs  of  his  hav- 
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beyond  a  doubt  how  impoesible  it  was,  if  his  theory 
were  true,  that  ho  should  ever  have  need  to  fear 
again  the  hatred  or  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 


A  MAN  OF  THE  DAY. 

[Tnuulated  for  Etebt  Satcrdat  from  the  Augiburgtr  All gemeint 
Ztitung.] 

Tuk  well-known  saying,  “  No  one  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet-de-chambre,”  Goethe  reduced  to  its  true  value 
when  he  added,  “  That  is>the  fault  of  the  valet-de- 
chambre.”  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  taken  for  a 
valet-de-chambre,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
regard  as  a  hero  the  man  whose  name  we  see  almost 
every  day  in  the  newspapers,  who  has  already  at¬ 
tained  considerable  celebrity,  and  who,  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  the  present  movement  in  Spain,  will  in  all 
probability  be  extolled  to  the  veiw  skies ;  and  this, 
too,  although,  or  rather  because,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him. 

I  first  met  General  Prim  in  Paris,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1850,  at  a  dinner  given  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  He  sat  at  my  left,  while 
upon  my  right  I  had  an  ambassador.  The  company 
was  almost  exclusively  aristocratic,  yet  it  appeared 
not  to  cause  the  slightest  unpleasant  impression, 
that  the  General  treated  me,  as  a  companion  in  ex¬ 
ile,  with  the  utmost  good-fellowship,  and,  indeed, 
expressed  himself  altogether  in  a  highly  democratic 
manner.  It  did  not  apparently  shock  even  the  am- 
ba.ssador,  who  could  hear  without  difficulty  every 
word  of  the  conversation.  The  ladies,  —  among 
them  was  a  far-famed  beauty  of  her  day,  since  de¬ 
ceased,  —  listened  to  him,  in  spite  of  their  opposite 
opinions,  with  evident  interest  and  even  open  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  sentiments  which  he  declared  formed 
a  striking  contnist  with  the  blazing  stars  of  difierent 
orders  with  which  the  breast  of  his  dark-blue  coat 
was  cove-ed.  Almost  opposite  to  him  sat  General 
Ortega,  his  fellow  exile,  a  man  who  looked  as  if  he 
had  worked  his  way  up  from  the  ranks,  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  was  actually  the  fact,  and  who  had 
the  air  of  a  sergeant,  rather  than  that  of  a  general ; 
a  tall,  lank  fugleman,  with  a  face  without  much 
thought,  but  wearing  an  expression  of  strong,  pas¬ 
sive  energy. 

Whoever  has  often  been  thrown  with  men,  who 
were  playing  a  part,  will  constantly  have  met  with 
individuals  of  this  kind  in  their  company,  the  type 
of  the  “  follower,”  or  perhaps,  if  you  please,  of  the 
“tool.”  They  have  no  ideas  of  their  own,  and 
live  upon  those  of  their  leader ;  they  arc  “  the  deed 
of  his  thoughts,  (jlie  That  von  seinen  Gedanken,')  his 
sword,  his  axe,  his  weapon.  General  Ortega  spoke 
but  little,  for  which  his  imperfect  French  was  not 
alone  to  blame,  but  to  make  up  for  his  silence,  he 
followed  every  word  of  Prim’s  with  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention.  He  kej)t  his  eye  constantly  upon  the  latter, 
and  whoever  was  treated  by  General  Prim  with  at¬ 
tention  and  affability,  upon  him,  too.  General 
Ortega  smiled  in  the  most  amiable  manner.  In  all 
other  respects,  however,  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  was  quite  extraordinary.  While  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lean,  sunburned  Ortega,  there  glowed  a 
dull,  vacant,  unwholesome  fire,  the  equally  dark  orbs 
of  the  General  at  my  side  glistened  with  an  almost 
feminine  tenderness. 

One  could  read  in  the  face  of  the  former,  that  he 
would  meet  without  trembling  the  most  menacing 
danger  that  he  was  capable  of  executing  with  un¬ 
moved  composure,  the  most  frightful,  even  hideous 
deeds,  at  the  command  of  him  who  personated  his 


very  thoughts.  But  in  the  countenance  of  Prim, 
not  a  trace  could  be  detected  of  that  energy  for 
which  he  was  famed,  and  to  which  he  owes  a  whole 
cycle  of  heroic  legends,  which  celebrate  his  prowess. 
It  was  the  harder  for  me  to  imagine  in  him  the  hero 
of  the  battle-field,  and  the  dangerous  conspirator, 
because  his  whole  appearance,  the  form  and  position 
of  his  eyes,  the  small  feminine  mouth,  even  the  cut 
of  his  beard,  constantly  reminded  me  of  the  gentle 
Austrian  poet  Frankl.  There  was  nothing  about 
him  of  the  Spanish  “  Don  Juan.” 

Yet  one  could  perceive  that  all  the  women  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  were  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  his  praises ;  and  the  saying  that  he  had  time 
and  again  escaped  the  bullets  of  his  enemies  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  innocent  Isabella,  who  at  the  utmost 
would  allow  only  an  edict  of  banishment  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  against  her  favorite,  was  but  calculated  to 
heighten  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the 
ladies.  In  all  this,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  only  his 
mildness  and  gentleness  won  the  hearts  of  his  female 
adorers.  Of  manly  strength  of  mind  or  character 
neither  his  demeanor  or  conversation  gave  any 
token.  Nay,  the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  worshipped  and  caressed,  had  in  it  some¬ 
thing  which  seemed  quite  the  opposite  of  the  heroic. 
I  must,  however,  quickly  add,  that  nothing  in  his 
carriage  suggested  the  fop  or  adventurer.  Of  brag¬ 
gadocio  or  ostentation  he  was  unsullied  by  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  shadow.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  un¬ 
assuming,  modest,  and  desirous  neither  by  word  nor 
act  to  attract  attention.  As  to  his  conversation,  it 
was  es])eeially  polished  and  agreeable,  and  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  a  most  melodious  voice.  But 
of  original,  unusual  thoughts,  ideas  which  indicated 
decided  character  or  independent  reflection,  there 
were  none,  absolutely  .none.  One  could  believe 
that  at  a  given  juncture  he  might  be  eloquent,  but 
would  never  expect  from  this  eloquence  any  deep 
insight  into  men  or  circumstances,  any  bold  com¬ 
prehensive  aphorism,  which  went  straight  to  the 
mark  and  bore  the  true  stamp  of  the  occasion. 

These  observations  are  not,  of  course,  the  result 
entirely  of  this  first  acquaintance  during  the  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  I  met  General 
Prim  repeatedly  at  the  same  house.  Subsequently 
he  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  with  me  in  a  hotel 
garni,  of  the  Rue  des  Trois  Freres,  and  I  met  him 
again  as  an  old  acquaintance  in  Schumla,  and  the 
Turkish  Camps  on  the  Danube. 

Our  house,  the  hotel  garni,  was,  as  long  as  he 
lived  in  it,  constantly  surrounded  by  spies,  and 
every  day  came  some  emissary  or  police-officer  in 
disguise  to  make  the  most  minute  inquiries  as  to  the 
goings  and  comings  and  doings  of  General  Prim 
and  his  little  retinue.  Madame  Thierry,  our  land¬ 
lady,  could  never  cease  from  wondering  why  they 
should  wish  to  keep  watch  in  this  way  over  such  a 
mild,  amiable,  innocent  man,  and,  as  a  French  wo¬ 
man,  she  could  not  refrain  from  meeting  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  inquisitive  commissary  with  many  a 
sharp  retort,  or  loudly  expressing  from  her  thresh¬ 
old  to  the  spies  lurking  about  the  hotel,  her  indig¬ 
nation  at  their  proceedings.  Within  the  house  she 
s|K)ke  of  these  doings  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  most  contemptuous  shrugs  of  her 
shoulders,  and  in  the  most  vigorous  language. 

“  The  goo<i  General  Prim,”  she  would  say,  “  does 
not  look  at  all  like  the  men  who  commit  crimes,  or 
even  coups  cCetat !  Such  people  look  very  different 
indeed.  We  know  very  well  how!  nous  autres 
Franfais  !  Hm  /  ” 
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In  Schumla,  whither  they  had  sent  him,  in  order 
to  get  him  out  of  Madrid,  he  occupied  a  great  konak 
wi^  a  broad  veranda.  After  he  had  ridden  in  state 
before  Serdar  Ekrem,  Omer  Pascha,  surrounded  by 
his  numerous  officers,  among  whom  he  appeared  a 
true  Adonis,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  whom 
I  have  ever  seen,  —  he  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
public.  All  day  long  he  would  lie  or  sit  in  Turkish 
fashion  upon  the  carpets  on  his  veranda,  and  smoke, 
looking  dreamily  before  him,  like  a  true  Oriental, 
and  as  if  he  were  a  man  burn  and  bred  to  this  idle 
Eastern  life,  while  his  officers  took  a  lively  share  in 
all  the  motley  doings  which  were  then  going  on  at 
head-quarters,  and  were  well  known  as  good  com¬ 
rades,  and  favorites  with  all. 

While  the  rest  of  us  were  only  too  glad,  and 
would  make  every  effort  to  be  on  hand  wherever  a 
fight,  the  crossing  of  a  river,  the  erection  of  a  bridge, 
a  siege,  br  anything  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen, 
Gener^  Prim  used  to  remain  at  home  with  the 
greatest  composure,  like  a  man  who  had  already 
seen  too  much  of  such  things,  and  when  we  were 
besieging  Silistria,  or  attempting  the  passage  of  the 
Guirgewo,  he  was  at  home  smoking  cigaretti^  or  his 
nargileh.  One  day  1  found  him  engaged  most  indus¬ 
triously  cutting  letters  out  of  scraps  of  sackcloth,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  busy  at  it  for  hours. 
“  What  b  one  to  do  in  this  solitude  here  ?  ”  he 
asked.  1  never  found  him  with  a  book,  and  was 
always  astonished  to  find  how  much  better  informed 
I  was,  with  regard  to  the  events  of  the  war,  than  he, 
to  whom  1  had  gone  for  news.  It  was  as  if  he  took 
not  the  slightest  interest  in  things  of  this  kind. 
Subsequently,  for  the  first  time,  in  Kustschuck,  I 
saw  him  on  two  or  three  occasions  prepare  with  his 
adjutants  several  military  positions.  His  retinue 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  people  from  his  own 
native  {province,  Catalania,  even  down  to  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers,  who  were  clad  partly  in  uniform,  and 
partly  in  the  dress  of  their  own  country.  They  all 
seemed  glad  to  belong  to  his  following,  but  of  that 
ardent  attachment  of  that  so  to  say  r^igious  devo¬ 
tion  of  disciples  to  their  master,  such  as  I  have  seen 
among  the  followers  of  Garibaldi,  there  was  to  be 
discovered  here  hardly  the  faintest  counterfeit. 

.  Altogether,  nothing  seems  to  me  more  false  than 
the  comparison  between  Prim  and  Garibaldi,  which 
one  every  now  and  then  hears  made.  There  is  ex¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  in  all  essential  respects,  an  im¬ 
measurable  difference  between  these  two  men,  a 
difference  as  between  realism  and  idealism,  the  pro¬ 
fane  and  the  sacred,  shrewdness  and  sacrifice,  be¬ 
tween  the  policy  of  facts  and  the  battle  for  principle. 
Garibaldi  could  not  be  a  Count  Reus,  could  not  be¬ 
come  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  marry  Mexican  mil¬ 
lions,  and  bargayi  and  intrigue  with  an  Isabella. 
When  he  creates  a  revolution,  he  says  openly  what 
u  its  mm,  and  after  he  has  rendered  a  service,  or 
offered  up  a  part  of  his  reputation  for  his  father- 
land,  he  retires  modestly  into  solitude  and  poverty. 

Perhaps  Prim,  will  conquer.  Then  in  a  fortnight 
he  is  a  great  man,  and  I —  a  valet-de-chambre  ! 
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The  Exhibition  is  now  principally  visited  by  the 
working  classes  of  France  and  other  countries,  who 
arrive  m  excursion  trains.  It  is  rumored  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  communication  with  the  city  author¬ 
ities  as  to  the  oiganization  of  a  file  to  be  given  at 
the  close  of  the  World’s  Show,  at  which  the  Em¬ 


peror  and  Empress  of  Austria,  as  well  as  several 
other  sovereigns,  will  be  present,  invited  to  meet 
their  Austrian  Majesties. 

The  police  at  Prague  have  ordered  all  the  Rus¬ 
sians  studying  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  to  leave 
the  city  within  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  ground  of 
their  not  having  sent  in  the  necessary  papers  re¬ 
specting  their  earlier  education. 

The  Stockholm  corresppndent  of  Da^Wadet  writes 
that  the  state  of  the  King  of  Sweden’s  health  is  such 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions, 
imd  that  it  is  principally  owing  to  his  taking  too 
little  care  of  himself. 

The  London  papers  announce  that  Mr.  Charles 
Kingsley  is  in  this  country.  As  no  one  has  recent- 
Iv  seen  the  author  of  “  Two  Years  Ago  ”  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  may  accept  the  statement 
of  a  correspondent,  who  informs  us  that  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  is  still  in  England,  and  proteases  no  intention  of 
visiting  the  United  States. 

“  A  LETTER  from  Warsaw,”  says  the  Toulonnaii, 
“  reveals  the  sentiments  of  distrust  with  which  the 
Russian  authorities  in  Poland  regard  the  French. 
Since  the  trial  of  Berezowski,  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  is  very  severe  not  only  on  everything  Polish 
but  everything  French.  In  the  new  programme  of 
the  colleges  instruction  in  the  French  language  has 
been,  suppressed ;  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
classes  the  professors  of  that  langus^e  received  their 
dismissal.” 

Dr.  Cohx,  of  Breslau,  has  just  published  a  curi¬ 
ous  work,  containing  statistics  as  to  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  the  eyesight  of  school-children.  Ten 
thousand  anil  sixty  were  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
tests,  and  the  proportion  of  the  short-sighted  was 
found  to  be  17  per  cent,  or  1,738  in  ten  thousand. 
Dr.  Cohn  made  an  important  discovery,  —  namely, 
that  no  children  living  in  the  country  or  reared  in 
villages  were  short-sighted  till  they  had  been  some 
time  at  school,  which  circumstance  Dr.  Cohn  en¬ 
tirely  attributes  to  the  defective  arrapgements  of 
school-rooms,  the  benches  being  so  constructed  that 
children  are  compelled  to  read  with  their  books 
close  before  their  eyes  and  their  heads  bent  down¬ 
wards. 

M.  Charles  Girard,  who  commanded  the  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Niger,  has 
had  a  special  audience  with  the  Emperor,  who  has 
presented  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  recognition  of  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered  science,  with  a  steam 
gunboat,  perfectly  equipped,  in  which  vessel  M. 
Girard  intends  prosecuting  another  voyage.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  awarded  a  gold 
medal  to  M.  Girard,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  util¬ 
ity  of  the  discoveries  he  has  made  to  the  navy.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  circular  to  the  various  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  to  M.  Girard’s 
scheme  of  establishing  factories  on  the  Niger,  and 
in  New  Calabar. 

The  last  of  the  band  of  gallant  spirits  who  roused 
La  Vendee  to  a  sense  of  patriotism  has  just  died. 
The  aged  Comtesse  de  la  Bouere,  widow  of  the 
General,  expired  in  her  ninety-ninth  vear.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  la  Boeure,  with  her  friend  the  Marquise  de 
la  Rocheja^uelin,  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
long  campaigns  of  that  disastrous  epoch.  She  biv¬ 
ouacked  for  one  hundred  nights  in  the  gigantic  pine 
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woods  with  which  La  Vendee  at  that  period  abound¬ 
ed,  and  gare  birth  to  her  first  child  in  a  field  over¬ 
grown  by  heather  and  bramble.  Forty-eight  hours 
afterwards  she  rode  from  Fallais  to  Cheniue,  across 
a  country  where  roads  did  not  exist,  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  from  a  Republican  count  the  reprieve  of  her 
husband,  then  under  sentence  of  death.  The  latter 
part  of  the  life  of  this  heroic  lady  was  devoted  to 
collecting  documents  on  the  war,  and  her  researches 
were  so  successful  that  all  writers  on  the  subject 
have  invariably  referred  to  Madame  de  la  Bouere’s 
manuscripts  to  aid  them  in  their  works.  The  count¬ 
ess  died  at  the  ChSteau  de  la  Bouere,  near  Fallais, 
at  the  very  spot  where  she  started  on  her  first  cam¬ 
paign  in  company  with  her  husband. 

.  The  streets  of  Paris,  according  to  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  Morning  Star,  arc  not  pleasant 
or  safe  places  for  foot  passengers.  “  It  is  well,”  he 
says,  “  that  those  of  your  readers  who  contemplate 
a  visit  to  Paris  should  know  that,  on  an  average, 
fifteen  persons  are  knocked  down  or  run  over  daily 
by  the  cabs  of  this  great  city.  Whether  this  be 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  cabbies,  to  their  being 
more  or  less  in  an  inebriated  state,  or  to  the  delight 
they  take  in  frightening  foot  passengers,  certain  it 
is,  that  not  a  day  goes  by  without  cabby  being  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  police  for  smashing  a  shoulder, 
cutting  off  a  le^,  and,  in  fact,  treating  the  human 
body  as  though  it  were  maile  of  asphalte  or  granite. 
The  other  evening,  at  ten  o’clock,  in  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Champs,  three  ladies  were  crossing  from 
one  footpath  to  the  other,  when  suddenly  ilown 
came  a  cab  at  full  speed,  the  horse  of  which,  not 
being  accustomed  any  more  than  the  rest  of  its  spe¬ 
cies  in  Paris  to  go  at  such  a  pace,  appeared  as  in¬ 
toxicated  as  was  its  driver.  The  shaft  hit  one  of 
the  three  ladies,  who  was  thrown  on  the  curli-stone, 
the  front  near  wheel  running  over  her  shoulder.  At 
that  very  moment  an  Englishman  happened  to  pass 
by,  —  the  Hon.  Dudley  Ward,  well  known  in  Paris 
for  bis  pluck  and  courage.  At  the  peril  of  his  life 
he  rushed  forward,  seized  the  horse,  and  in  spite  of 
its  violent  plunging  and  attempts  at  rearing,  he 
held  its  head  fast,  thus  preventing  the  young  lady, 
being  further  injured,  by  the  back  wheels  running 
over  her.  I  need  not  say  that  cabby  was  in  an 
awful  rage,  whipping  on  his  horse  to  endeavor  to 
get  out  of  the  scrape.  Our  compatriot,  however, 
did  not  let  go  his  hold  till  sergents  de  ville  arrived 
on  the  spot?  Noblesse  oblige,  one  is  glad  to  record 
such  an  act  of  personal  courage  by  one  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowd,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  TOlice-court  when  sum¬ 
moned  to  give  evidence.  Meanwhile  the  young 
lady  thus  rescued  is  in  a  sad  condition,  —  her 
shoulder  smashed,  her  ankle  sprained,  and  being 
otherwise  injured.” 

Wb;  translate  from  Der  Hausfreund  the  following 
account  of  a  Russian  festival :  — 

When  in  St.  Petersburg  the  winter  draws  near 
its  close,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  fbr  the  Newa  to  be 
freed  from  its  icy  covering,  the  advent  of  a  peculiar 
national  festival  is  impatiently  expected.  The 
winter  is  very  severe  and  tedious  in  Russia,  and  its 
end  is  therefore  celebrated  with  a  great  deal  of 
pomp  and  ceremony.  All  the  world  makes  merry 
and  puts  on  itS  best  clothes.  No  one  must  fail  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  which  takes  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  This  is  celebrated  a  few  days 
before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  time  of  which 
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event  can  always  be  determined  beforehand  with 
considerable  accuracy. 

Platforms  for  the  court  and  the  diplomatic  corps 
are  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Newa,  and  police 
officers  line  the  brink  of  the  stream,  in  order  to 
restrain  the  multitude  which  presses  forward  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  see  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  these 
precautions,  would  crowd  upon  the  ice,  already 
weak  and  unsafe,  in  such  great  numbers  as  to  cause 
the  most  fearful  accidents. 

Suddenly  the  drums  beat,  the  bands  strike  up,  gold 
and  silver  epaulettes  glitter  in  the  sun,  the  Emperor 
appears  followed  by  his  whole  retinue  of  state. 

Two  men  go  upon  the  ice  and  cut  a  hole  in  it 
with  an  axe.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  an 
officer  of  the  Court  fills  a  glass  with  Newa-water 
and  hands  it  to  the  Empieror,  who,  in  accordance 
with  an  old  traditionary  usage,  must  drain  it  to  the 
last  drop.  After  he  has  accomplished  this  feat,  the 
Emperor  fills  the  glass  to  the  brim  with  gold  pieces, 
which  are  the  perquisite  of  the  officer  who  handed 
the  water  to  his  sovereign.  This  custom  formerly 
led  to  a  comical,  but,  for  the  monarch,  a  very  un¬ 
comfortable  abuse.  The  officer  used  to  select  the 
glass  from  which  the  Emperor  was  to  drink,  and,  in 
order  to  receive  as  many  gold  pieces  as  possible,  he 
increased  each  year  the  dimensions  of  the  goblet, 
until  at  last  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  swallow 
.a  full  quart  of  water.  An  end  had  then  to  be  put 
to  this  abuse :  the  size  of  the  glass  was  regulated, 
and  a  limit  fi.\eil  for  the  acquisitiveness  of  the  officiaL 

The  ceremony  concludes  with  the  blessing  of  the 
river  by  the  clergy.  After  the  Emperor  has  drunk, 
the  multitude  flocks  to  the  opening  in  the  ice,  and 
fills  flasks  brought  for  the  purpose  with  Newa- 
water,  which  is  taken  home  and  carefully  preserved. 

Our  Vienna  correspondent  sends  the  subjoined 
items ;  — 

The  Roil man  (American)  gun  has  been  tried 
here  (Vienna),  and  found  to  be  an  appallingly  effi¬ 
cient  weapon.  Every  blade  of  grass,  even,  that 
was  on  the  spot  against  which  ihe  balls  were  direct¬ 
ed  was  mown  away,  and  not  a  vestige  remained. 
The  simplicity  of  the  machinery,  the  ease  with 
which  the  gun  is  worked,  —  two  men  being  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  —  and  the  fearful  sjieed  with  which 
the  discharges  take  place,  were  facts  which  greatly 
recommended  the  invention.  At  the  trial  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  inventor  was  present,  and  supierintended 
the  handling  of  the  gun. 

An  attache  of  the  former  Austrian  embassy  in 
Mexico  has  arrived  in  Vienna,  bringing  with  him, 
among  other  things,  the  clothes  of  the  late  Emperor, 
pierced  as  they  are  with  bullets,  and  saturated  with 
blood.  How  it  .happened  that  these  family  relics 
were  got  hold  of  by  those  who  would  turn  them  to 
account,  and  make  money  of  the  morbid  cravings 
which  on  such  occasions  always  show  themselves,  it 
is  impossible  to  sav.  Be  it  as  it  may,  in  all  the  print- 
shop  windows  of  V'ienna  a  photograph  is  to  be  seen 
of  the  waistcoat  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  with 
the  holes  in  front  torn  by  the  bullets  fired  at  his 
execution.  The  'coat  or  blouse  which  he  wore  at 
the  time  is  also  given. 

It  was  reported  some  weeks  ago  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  documents,  letters,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Maximilian,  had  been  smuggled  out  of  the 
country,  and  were  in  safety  in  England,  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  French  princes.  The  late 
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journey  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  Windsor,  to 
pay  the  Queen  a  visit,  was,  it  was  said,  undertaken 
with  relation  to  the  above  correspondence,  in  order 
that  Queen  Victoria  might  be  solicited  to  use  her 
influence  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  same. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  not  one  paper  or 
letter  of  any  importance  belonging  or  relating  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  is  in  England.  All  the 
documents  are  safely  lodged  in  the  Austrian  archives. 
At  first  they  were  at  Miramar,  whither  they  were 
brought  at  three  different  times,  as  ojiportunity 
offered,  by  three  different  individuals,  one  of  whom 
was  the  naval  captain,  Herzfeldt, — for  several 
months  in  constant  attendance  on  the  late  Emperor. 
For  five  months  he  slept  every  night  with  the  packet 
intrusted  to  his  care  under  his  pillow.  At  last  he 
was  able  to  leave  the  eountry  and  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  authorities,  who  overhauled 
every  article  of  baggage,  in  order  that  nothing 
might  pa.«8  which  it  was  not  desirable  should  be 
made  known. 

A  MEETixG,  which  is  in  every  way  most  remark¬ 
able,  has  just  taken  place  at  Vienna.  The  school¬ 
teachers  from  all  pai’ts  of  the  monarchy  assembled 
in  the  capital  to  talk  over  the  state  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  national  schools,  to  broach  the  nuestion  if  they 
were  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  if  not,  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  deficiency.  All  were  unanimous 
in  deciding  that  the  schools  were  not  on  a  par 
with  the  requirements  of  the  age.  There  was,  too, 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  eause :  the  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
ercised  over  them  by  the  Church.  More  than  twelve 
hundred  school-teachers  met  together  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  audience  present  at  the  proceedings 
was  so  numerous  as  to  fill  the  immense  building 
where  the  meeting  was  held.  The  interest  shown 
by  all  present  in  the  questions  at  issue  was  a  striking 
and  characteristic  feature.  The  shouts  of  approval, 
loud  and  without  end,  which  followed  every  utter¬ 
ance  as  to  the  necessity  of  shaking  off  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Church,  gave  evidence  of  the  deeply- 
rooted  conviction  which,  on  this  question,  the  whole 
population,  it  may  be  said,  entertains.  Not  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  America  could  men  speak  more  freely,  or 
with  greater  boldness,  than  did  these  school-teach¬ 
ers  on  this  important  occasion.  To  do  so  was  a 
courageous  act,  for  they  are  all  dependent  men,  and 
poor  even  to  a  proverb. 

But  with  loud  voices,  they  one  and  all  denounced 
the  baleful  influence  which  the  church  exercises  on 
the  public  schools,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  un¬ 
til  such  influence  was  removed  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  improvement.  It  was  a  most  memorable 
event.  From  their  position  and  intercourse  with 
the  rising  generation  and  with  the  people,  these 
men  know  better  than  any  one  else  what  is  wanted 
and  where  the  deficiencies  lie.  They  all  are  Cath¬ 
olics,  live  in  a  Catholic  land  under  a  Catholic  gov¬ 
ernment,  yet  they  proclaim  the  evils  of  priestly  in¬ 
terference  by  which  the  land  so  greatly  suffers. 
Fearless  of  consequences  they  raise  their  voices. 
Nor  does  the  government  throw  any  obstacle  in  their 
way.  Without  let  or  hindrance  they  come  to  the 
capital  and  speak.  The  Stadtholder  or  governor  of 
the  province,  the  representative  of  the  Emperor, 
welcomes  them  to  Vienna,  and  wishes  them  “  God 
speed  ”  on  their  work.  It  speaks  well  for  a  people 
that  have  the  courage  so  to  act :  it  speaks  well  also 
for  the  government  that  it  makes  no  attempt  by  pre¬ 
ventive  regulations  to  fetter  their  actions  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  proclaiming  the  truth. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CRADLE.* 
Draw  back  the  cradle-curtains,  Kate, 

Whilst  watch  and  ward  you  ’re  keeping. 
Let ’s  see  the  monarch  lie  in  state. 

And  view  him  whilst  he ’s  sleeping. 

He  smiles  and  clasps  his  tiny  hand. 

As  sunbeams  in  come  streaming, 

A  world  of  baby  fairy-land 
He  visits  whilst  he ’s  dreaming. 

Monarch  of  pearly  powder-puff 
Asleep  in  nest  so  cosey. 

Shielded  from  breath  of  breezes  rough 
By  curtains  warm  and  rosy  : 

He  slumbers  soundly  in  his  cell. 

As  weak  as  one  decrepid. 

Though  King  of  Coral,  Ixird  of  Bell, 

And  Knight  of  Bath  that ’s  tepid  ! 

Ah,  lucky  tyrant !  Happy  lot ! 

Fair  watchers  without  number. 

To  sweetly  sing  beside  his  cot. 

And  hush  him  off  to  slumber ; 

White  hands  in  wait  to  smooth  so  neat 
His  pillow  when  it ’s  rumpled. 

On  couch  of  rose-leaves  fresh  and  sweet. 

Not  one  of  which  is  crumpled ! 

Will  yonder  dainty,  dimpled  hand  — 

Size,  nothing  and  a  quarter  — 

E’er  clasp  a  sabre,  lead  a  band 
•  To  glory  and  to  slaughter  ? 

And,  may  I  ask,  will  those  blue  eyes  — 

In  baby  patoLi  “  peepers  ”  — 

E’er  in  the  House  of  Commons  rise. 

And  strive  to  catch  the  Speaker’s  ? 

Will  that  fair  brow  o’er  Hansard  frown. 
Confused  by  lore  statistic  ? 

Or  will  those  lips  e’er  stir  the  town 
From  pulpit  ritualistic  ? 

Impossible,  and  yet,  mayhap  — 

Though  strange,  quite  true  it  may  be  — 
Perhaps  Nero  once  was  fed  on  pap. 

Ana  Beales  was  once  a  baby. 

Though  rosy,  dimpled,  plump,  and  round. 
Though  fragile,  soft,  and  tender. 
Sometimes,  alas !  it  may  be  found 
The  thread  of  life  is  slender ! 

A  little  shoe,  a  bitten  glove  — 

Affection  never  waning  — 

The  shattered  idol  of  our  love 
Is  all  that  is  remaining ! 

Then  does  one  chance,  in  fancy,  hear 
Small  feet  in  childish  patter. 

Tread  soft  as  they  a  grave  draw  near, 

And  voices  hush  their  chatter ; 

’T  is  small  and  new,  they  pause  in  fear. 
Beneath  the  gray  church  tower. 

To  consecrate  it  by  a  tear 
And  deck  it  with  a  flower. 

Then  take  your  babe,  Kate,  kiss  him  so,' 

Fast  to  your  bosom  press  him ! 

Of  mother’s  love  what  does  he  know  ? 

Though  closely  you  caress  him. 

Ah !  what  a  man  will  be  that  boy, 

What  mind  and  education  I 
If  he  fulfils  the  hope  and  joy  , 

Of  mother’s  aspiration. 

J.  A.  S. 

*  from  the  advance  eheeta  of  London  Soeietr  for  Oetober,  1867 . 
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